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#,* The Editors cannot undertake 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE battle of El Teb, about which all Great Britain was 

anxious last week, ended in a victory for civilisation. General 
‘Graham marched from Fort Baker at eight o’clock on Friday 
towards Tokar, and at about half-past eleven encountered the 
enemy, supposed to be 12,000 strong, who had thrown up some 
light entrenchments. These were turned, and the troops ad- 
vanced to storm, being met by the Arabs with amazing courage. 
The Arabs charged repeatedly, under cover of a fire from their 
works, which killed and wounded a few of the British; but 
‘they never could get through the formation, the bullets mow- 
ing them down as they advanced. The British at last 
reached the works, and carried them with the bayonet, the 
Arabs resisting fiercely, and leaving 900 men dead on the 
ground. A brick building used as a mill was next carried; 
‘and then the cavalry swept down on the enemy, who met the 
charge without flinching, and struck at the horses as they passed 
through them. At length, after three hours’ fighting, the 
Soudanese, who had, as was afterwards ascertained, lost 2,300 
men, certainly a fifth of their whole number, and probably a 
fourth, fled, most of them going to Dubba, their storehouse, 
which was occupied on the following day. The British loss was 
only 32 killed and 142 wounded; but the action was, neverthe- 
less, severe. All witnesses, including the General in command, 
testify to the splendid valour of the Arabs, who met death with 
a kind of pleasure ; and to the steadiness of the British soldiers, 
who never once broke their order, or flinched under the rush of 
far superior numbers. 








Osman Digna was not in command at Teb, and is be- 
lieved to be still unsubdued. He lies with a large force 
threatening Suakim, and tells his followers that they only 
failed because they used Infidel weapons, like cannon, con- 
trary to the command of the Mahdi. As Suakim cannot be 
safe while Osman believes in himself, General Graham has been 
authorised to offer him battle at a place about ten miles from 
the port, where he has collected some 10,000 men. The whole 
expedition will be collected at Suakim on Saturday, the march 
will begin on Monday, and by Wednesday we ought to hear 
that Osman Digna, who has already been warned by proclama- 
tion, has retreated in disorder. The blow is pronounced by 
military authorities indispensable to the safety of Suakim, 
which must remain Egyptian, if only to separate the Soudan 
from Arabia. Otherwise, Turkey, which is in perpetual danger 
in Arabia, will be compelled to reconquer the Soudan, to prevent 
the tribes there from assisting their brethren across the water, 
and thus will defeat the policy of restoring their independence. 
Moreover, trade cannot grow without one safe port, and it is by 
creating a commerce in produce that we shall destroy the 
temptation to export slaves, now the only article which the 
Soudanese find it profitable to sell, They will grow sugar and 
dates, as the country settles down, and find a great market for 
both in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 





It is stated that General Gordon has been almost unexpectedly 
successful with the Mahdi. That personage received the letter 
acknowledging him as Emir of Kordofan with transports of de- 
light, clothed the messenger who brought it in robes of honour, 
and sent orders to some of his followers on the White 
Nile to be friendly to the British. The statement is quite 
probable, as General Gordon’s recognition would liberate the 
Mahdi from a great deal of pressure, and makes him a tem- 
poral ruler, as well as a Mahdi, but all these accounts must be 
received with some caution. They are based on reports from 
spies, who often relate things they think will be pleasant, and 
need to be corroborated by facts. The Mahdi clearly has not 
ordered Osman Digna to retreat, nor has he as yet released any 
garrison. General Gordon is doubtless working steadily to an 
end, but he does not draw the telegrams, and it is simply impos- 
sible to understand from them what is happening on the White 
Nile. Possibly, but only possibly, Colonel Stewart was threat- 
ened on his first expedition, under orders from El Obeid, and 
welcomed on the second, under new instructions. If so, General 
Gordon is winning, but there is no proof yet. 


It is reported, apparently on authority, that the Russian 
Government, which for some time past has been endeavouring 
to come to an agreement with that of Germany, has at length 
succeeded. An arrangement has been made, like that with 
Italy, not an alliance, but still binding, under which the Czar 
will satisfy the military party in Germany by withdrawing the 
large army collected in Poland to cantonments farther from the 
frontier. He will also pledge himself not to attack Austrian 
possessions, to recognise the occupation of Bosnia, and to avoid 
for a certain term any alliance with France. In return, Germany 
agrees on her own behalf and that of Austria that peace shall 
be maintained ; and that the status quo in the Balkans shall not 
be disturbed, especially by any advance to Salonica. This truce 
is to last for five years, during which Russia will attend to her 
finances, Austria will subjugate Bosnia, and Germany, though 
this is not stated, will accommodate herself to the changes 
which must follow the death of the Emperor William. 
The existence of this agreement is denied in Berlin, and 
angrily questioned in Paris; but Russian Stocks are steadily 
rising, and official journals admit that there is rapproche- 
ment between Berlin and St. Petersburg. As we have 
argued elsewhere, Great Britain has nothing to apprehend from 
an agreement under which the Balkans will prosper, while the 
greater States in Europe will not alter their position towards 
each other. It is only an armed truce, but time is not always 
unfavourable to peace. _ 


The speech from the Throne read to the German Parliament 
on the 6th inst. strongly confirms the rumour of an agreement 
between Germany and Russia. The Emperor says the foreign 
relations of his Empire are a cause of deep satisfaction, and that 
he looks upon peace as secured,—“ and not alone to Germany. 
The strengthening of the hereditary friendship which unites 
Germany and her Princes with the neighbouring Imperial 
Courts, and the reception accorded to his Imperial and Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince in Italy and Spain, as the repre- 
sentative of his Majesty the Emperor, prove that the confidence 
of princes and peoples in our policy tends to increase respect 
for the German nation abroad.” The phrase “ hereditary friend- 
ship” applies specially to the Romanoffs, and has been re- 
peatedly used by the present Emperor. The remainder of the 
speech is domestic, and its main proposals are to continue the 
anti-Socialist law, and to pass further Insurance Bills,—one, in 
particular, to provide a livelihood for the aged and infirm. That 
is, in principle, a Poor-law. 


The Debate on the introduction of the Franchise Bill was 
continued on Monday night in the House of Commons, when 
Mr. Blennerhassett delivered a remarkable plea on behalf of the 
minority in Ireland, who, he said, ought to be represented by 
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something like 30 or 35 per cent. of the Irish Members, if they 
were to express fairly the strength of opinion on that side; 
but who might easily be left out of account altogether in the 
House of Commons, unless care was taken to preserve the rights 
of minorities. Mr. Clarke, Q.C., re-enforced the same view from 
the Conservative benches, insisting that Redistribution could not 
properly be separated from the Franchise Bill, but using, how- 
ever, only the stock arguments. 


Then Mr. Walter rose, and speaking as a Boundary Commis- 
sioner, delivered a really remarkable speech in favour of the 
County Franchise, on the strength of his experience of those 
boroughs which are practically small counties :—“ It might sur- 
prise many Members to hear—some Members had been surprised 
when he told them—that there were no fewer than five boroughs 
in England, namely, East Retford, Cricklade, Shoreham, Salis- 
bury, and Wenlock, which contained in all 600,000 acres, rang- 
ing from East Retford, with an acreage of 212,000, to Wenlock, 
with 51,000 acres. Thus the average was 120,000 acres. If it 
was borne in mind that the county of Rutland contained 
only 94,000 acres, and the Isle of Wight about the same 
number, it was seen that in point of area there were already 
five counties larger than Rutland and the Isle of Wight in each 
of which occupying householders had enjoyed the franchise for 
seventeen years. He had never heard of any harm resulting 
from that enjoyment. Then there were twelve boroughs each 
with under 50,000 and over 20,000 acres, averaging 25,000 acres 
each. Each of those boroughs was a large electoral district. 
The next twenty-two boroughs contained each under 20,000 and 
over 10,000 acres, averaging 13,000 acres. Then there were 
eighteen boroughs with less than 10,000 and more than 5,000, 
averaging 7,000 acres each. Now, an acreage'of 2,000 was sufficient 
for a population of 60,000, and was about the space occupied on 
the average by a borough of 60,000 inhabitants. It would thus 
be seen what a large extent of England those agricultural 
boroughs or counties really covered. Those boroughs, nearly 
sixty in number, to which he had referred, excluded Sheffield 
and Leeds, which with a large acreage had also very large 
populations, But boroughs containing an acreage of over 
5,000 occupied no less an area than 1,300,000 acres, or more 
than the whole diocese of Oxford. With those facts before 
them, there was not one of his colleagues on the Boundary Com- 
mission who did not, like himself, say that when the question of 
the extension of the franchise to householders in the counties 
was brought forward, it would be impossible to resist the claim.” 
Mr. Walter concurred most cordially with the Prime Minister 
that the rural voter is usually a skilled labourer, and often 
much fitter to vote, more prudent, cautious, and sagacious, than 
the average artisan. 

Mr. W. H. Smith made Irish Home-rulers, of course, his 
chief topic; and then Mr. Goschen delivered a very telling 
speech, some portions of which we have described and criticised 
elsewhere. He conceded frankly that the working-classes 
admitted as voters in 1867 had shown no disposition to press 
on class legislation, had taken a very prudent tone in relation 
to vague socialistic proposals, and had not raised any cry such 
as that raised by the shopkeepers at the last election against co- 
operative stores. But he maintained that at every extension of the 
suffrage Parliament grew more and more timid about resisting 
popular cries, and illustrated this by the violent censure which 
he brought down upon himself in the last Parliament by “ block- 
ing ” a Friendly Society’s Bill which seemed to him of socialistic 
tendency, and of a kind to need careful discussion in the House, 
—a Bill which the Conservative friend who called his attention 
to it had not had courage to “block ” for himself. Mr, Goschen 
further used a good deal of the old and rather unmeaning lan- 
guage as to the tendency of a Bill which will enfranchise 2,000,000 
new voters to take power out of the hands of the old electoral 
classes, and entrust it to a new electoral class. But had not 
Mr. Walter clearly shown that these “electoral classes,” of 
which Mr. Goschen makes such a bugbear, exist only as logical 
divisions in politicians’ minds P 





Mr. Trevelyan replied to Mr. Goschen. Sir John Lubbock, 
while urging very temperately the right of minorities to repre- 
sentation, strongly supported the Bill. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
holding Mr. Chamberlain in terrorem over the Conservatives, 
suggested that the Redistribution Bill should come first and the 
Franchise Bill afterwards and Mr. Forster, after pressing the 


question in what manner large groups of Members were to be 
voted for,—as, for example, the Members for Glasgow, Liverpool, 


and Birmingham,—virtually closed the debate, the Bill bein 
read a first time without opposition, and the second vada 
fixed for Thursday, March 20th. . 


One point comes out clear from the debate on the Franchise 
—that all moderate men are totally opposed to the notion of 
allowing more than two Members to be elected by the same 
constituency, without some provision for a fairer representation 
of the minority. If they are to be elected as a single group 
there will be a general and just demand either for the applica. 
tion of the cumulative vote, or for some form of the minority 
voting, however inconvenient. If these last devices are held to. 
be inadmissible, the Government will be pressed from all sides 
to divide the constituency, as the metropolis is already divided, 
so as to give the minority of one district the chance of being 
represented by the majority of another district. We are sure 
of this,—that if the Government reject both the cumulative 
vote and every form of the minority principle, they will be com- 
pelled to subdivide the large constituencies, and to allot certainly 
not more than two Members to each subdivision. 


The Tories are eager to go on discussing Egyptian affairs, 
but the Speaker has ruled that no general motion can be made: 
in Committee of Supply. Mr. Stanley was, therefore, obliged on 
Thursday to raise a debate on Lord Hartington’s motion to pags 
a Supplementary Military Estimate of £370,000, and he and 
others went again over the old ground, concluding with an affir- 
mation that the Government ought to stop in Egypt till its work 
was done, which nobody denies, The speech was temperate, 
though dull, and brought up Mr. Gladstone, who repeated once 
again that the Ministry would not take upon themselves the 
Government of Egypt, and indeed could not, “ without a gross 
breach of the public law of Europe.” He warned the House 
also to be careful how they tried to govern a Mussulman State 
through Christian rulers. The Government believed that Egypt 
was improving, and would persist steadily in its policy. Few 
Tories spoke, but the Extreme Radicals, led by Mr. Labouchere: 
and Sir W. Lawson, took occasion to denounce the whole policy 
pursued in Egypt, and even desired to refuse the supplementary 
vote. Nothing came of the night’s debate, which will not arrest 
the course of the Cabinet’s policy, any more than that policy 
will arrest the course of the destiny which compels Englishmen 
to undertake once more the only work they can do best,—the 
just government of the dark races. 


The debate was remarkable for a promising maiden speech 
by the new Member for South Lincolnshire, Mr. Finch-Hatton. 
He maintained that the Fellaheen of Egypt, whom he knew, 
wished for British rule; described the Nile as a river which 
“once a year became both landlord and tenant, and retired 
without making any claim for unexhausted improvements ;” 
and flung some bitter epigrams at the Government to digest. He 
thought the objection to Christian rule over Mussulmans led 
logically to the surrender of India, and sat expecting that 
declaration. He wanted to know whether he was asked to vote 
money to provide the Mahdi with a crown, or Osman Digna 
with a bowstring. ‘The Premier had spoken of his intention to 
rescue Egypt and retire. That was precisely the policy he had 
announced in Midlothian, but if he had rescued the Liberal 
party, he had not retired. Unfortunately, as the Tories woke 
up to applause, the new Member was carried away, and though 
he made one more hit in describing Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone as the Great Twin Brethren, whose presence insures 
safety to the ship, he began spouting that rubbishy rhetoric 
about the degradation of England, and Englishmen being 
ashamed of their nationality, which is only fit for an assem- 
blage of Irish Nationalists or Parisian Reds. Still, if he can 
learn self-restraint, the Tories may have found a new recruit, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill may find himself set aside. 


Mr. Marriott, Q.C., was elected as a Conservative on Satur- 
day for Brighton by an exceedingly large majority, having 
polled 5,478 votes, against 4,021 given for Mr. Romer, Q.C., the 
Liberal ; majority, 1,457. In 1880, Mr. Hollond, the leading 
Liberal, polled only 4,913 votes, against 4,739 given for Mr. 
Ashbury, the leading Conservative. Mr. Marriott, therefore, 
has polled 565 more votes than the Liberal who headed the poll 
in 1880, while Mr. Romer has polled 718 votes less than were 
given in 1880 for the leading Conservative. As the total poll 
last Saturday was rather short of the total poll in 1880, it. is 





pretty clear that near 700 Liberal voters must have given in their 
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adherence to Mr. Marriott as a Conservative. We cannot say 
that we think the 700 entitled in any sense to call themselves 
Liberals, nor perhaps does it much matter whether they call 
themselves Liberals or not. It is obvious that they wish to 
turn out the present Government, and for the present, there- 
fore,—till they change their minds again,—must rank as prac- 
tical Tories. Perhaps they are politicians of that class which 
prefers to be represented by a politieal pendulum swinging to 


and fro. 


Mr. Chamberlain's Shipping Bill is encountering unexpected 
resistance. The Shipping interest is enraged at his “distrust,” 
and the Marine Insurance interest is enraged at interference 
with its business, which would lead, it believes, to the transfer 
of half its work to Holland and New York. A syndicate would 
effect insurances by telegraph. The angry “interests” hope, 
by uniting themselves with the Tories, to effect the defeat of 
the Bill, or at least its reference to a Select Committee, which 
will delay legislation to the next Parliament. Mr. Chamber- 
lain intimates his readiness to make any reasonable concessions, 
but we recommend him to stick to his colours, appeal to the 
conscience of the nation, and let the Tories vote him down, if 
they dare. They will lose half their borough seats. The feeling 
for the sailors is universal in England, and Mr. Rothery’s 
figures in the Times of Saturday are incontrovertible. He has 
been Wreck Commissioner since 1876, and he finds that out of 
402 cases of wreck, blame attached in 326 cases to some one, and 
out of 127 cases of ships foundered, missing, or abandoned, 67 
were unseaworthy, overladen, or undermanned. In 94 cases, 
indeed, blame was directly traced to the owner or to his agent at 
home, the total result being that most wrecks could be averted, 
if owners were not rendered careless by their indifference 
to the fate of their ships. That indifference is the natural 
result of allowing insurance beyond the value of the ship 
cand cargo. 


An Austrian officer of high mark has published in the Pesther 
Lloyd a paper on the occupation of Merv, which has attracted 
the attention of the Times. The writer argues that a Russian 
march upon India is strategically almost impossible, and that 
Russia, in occupying the Steppes, is really trying to envelope 
and crush Persia, against whom the Turcomans could materially 
aid her. The Times, we are happy to see, has been greatly 
struck with this explanation of Russian designs. We have 
been preaching it for twenty-three years, without getting 
much attention, but perhaps the Times will be luckier. The 
key-note of Russian policy in Asia is that she is governing the 
whole North, a frightful extent of land, without any rich 
province to pay expenses. It is as if we had to govern India 
without Bengal. Persia in Russian hands would be such a 
province, and, moreover, would admit Russia to the open water. 
We do not know that England could endure such a conquest, of 
which Lord Palmerston had a clear inkling, any more than she 
could endure the conquest of Afghanistan, but she may as well 
have the facts accurately before her. Even now, if England were 
occupied, Russia from the Caspian, from Erivan, and from 
Merv, could give Persia a squeeze which would kill her. The 
Shahs have eaten up their fighting resources. 


There was an interesting discussion on Wednesday in the 
House of Commons on the Irish Land Act, @ propos of Mr. 
Barry’s Land Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to reopen 
a great many questions which the Land Act had settled, and 
to give away to the tenant all the results due not only to 
tenants’ improvements, but to the improveable character of the 
Special land with which they had to deal. Mr. Trevelyan resisted 
this Bill in language which we heartily concur in supporting on 
all points except that which concerns the leaseholders, who ought 
not in our opinion to be treated so much worse than any other 
¢lass of Irish tenants. Mr. Trevelyan told the House that the 
delays of the Land Court were very much exaggerated. “Although 
in March, 1883, there were 56,000 cases still unsettled, there were 
at the present time only 19,000 awaiting decision.” At the end 
of the next six months, tenants need have no fear of being kept 
waiting for any appreciable time for their cases to be deter- 
mined by the Courts. In all the cases decided, the total of the 
Previous rent might be reckoned at £2,488,700, which was reduced 
by the Courts to £2,014,300, or by £474,400 a year. In addi- 
tion to this, almost an equal number of agreements had been 
made out of Court; so that, if we assume the value of the rents 











determined out of Court to be equal, and the reduction about 
the same, the reduction of rent due to the Land Act may 
approach perhaps to £1,000,000 annually, out of a total of some 
£5,000,000. 


On the Purchase Clauses alone the Government admit com- 
parative failure, but ascribe that failure in great part to the 
expectation of the tenants that the Act is not final. Under 
the Church Act, which was known to be final, 6,000 tenants 
had bought their holdings, at an expense of nearly £1,700,000. 
Under the Land Act, only about 400 tenants had bought their 
holdings, at the expense of £340,000. Hence the Government 
had thought it necessary to make it clear that no further 
changes of principle would be made in the Land Act, though 
they were willing after Easter to introduce a Bill to give further 
effect to the Purchase Clauses. Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was in 
every way satisfactory, but for the apparent intention of the 
Government to refuse all concession to the leaseholders, whose 
case is admitted, even by the Prime Minister himself, to be a 
case of hardship. 


Mr. William Smith, the schoolmaster of the school at 
Lochgoilhead, in the Highlands, has invented a new and very 
unsavoury punishment for unruly children. He has, it appears» 
kept a small bottle of castor oil on the mantelpiece of his 
school, with which he has occasionally anointed the faces of 
unsatisfactory pupils,—occasionally even, it is asserted, pouring 
it down their throats. The Education Department are making 
inquiries, but it does not seem to be denied by the school- 
master himself that he has anointed his pupils with castor 
oil, as a penal measure. Nor, apparently, do all the pupils 
greatly resent this usage, some of them who have suffered 
under it professing undiminished attachment to their master. 
The school is under a School Board, and the School Board is 
said to have been more or less aware of the castor-oil code, but 
hardly to have thought the matter worth investigation. The 
notion of inflicting penal odours on the insubordinate is not 
without originality, but we hardly see how they could be applied 
without vicarious punishment for the rest of the children. 
Anointing one boy with castor oil might easily result in 
shuddering tits for the whole school. 





Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C., has been asked for his opinion on 
the point whether a layman of the Church of England may, at 
the request of the officiating minister, and with the consent of 
the Bishop, read the Church Service, including the Litany, but 
not including the Absolution or any part of the Communion 
Office, and not including the sermon, in a consecrated building; 
and he has given his opinion in the affirmative, — that 
a layman may read any part of the morning and evening 
service which is not directly ordered to be read by a priest, at 
the request of the incumbent and with the consent of the Bishop. 
It is curious that the sermon should be excépted. That is really 
a part of the service to which laymen might not unfrequently 
give a freshness and force beyond the reach of clergymen, simply 
because it would be outside the range of their experience. The 
conventionality of the ordinary clerical sermon is notori- 
ous, and clergymen would preach all the better if they were 
forced to compare themselves oftener with duly qualified 
laymen. 


In the London Diocesan Conference, held this week, the 
Bishop of Bedford, who presented the Report of the Committee 
on the prevalence of unbelief, remarked that whilst there were 
plenty of answers to the deeper kinds of doubt, there was an 
extreme scarcity of effective replies to the coarser tracts of the 
unbelievers. That is perfectly true, but is it not inevitable? 
Suppose a coarse attack on the moral law, could a reply be 
imagined which would be at once a telling one to those who had 
been impressed by that attack, and yet satisfactory to those 
who saw its hollowness? You must bring the coarse unbeliever 
into a new state of moral feeling, before he can see how con- 
temptible these “coarse” attacks on faith really are. An 
“effective” reply to a coarse attack,—that is, one which is 
effective with men who think the coarse attack effective,— 
would have to be coarse too. Could a man of heartfelt piety 
write such a reply ? 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 101}. 
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————— 
EL TEB AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


4 gee gloomy anticipations so prevalent in London on Friday 

week about the battle to take place at El Teb were, no 
doubt, in one way unreasonable. It is extremely difficult for 
men who have never been in action to remember the kind of 
armour with which civilisation has provided European soldiers. 
The inexperienced remember their discipline, their valour, 
their skill in attack, and the “superiority of their weapons,” 
but forget that while they stand firm and have ammunition, 
no enemy not equally well provided can approach them. 
There can be no true fighting till the formation breaks. Be the 
attacking forces as brave as they may, or as fanatic as they 
will, men without rifles cannot now reach men with them, 
—cannot touch them, cannot strike at them, cannot, to quote 
Southey, “ pierce the sphere of power wherewith, as with a 
girdle, they are bound.” The swordsmen and spearmen must 
touch to kill, and they cannot touch, so that but for some casual- 
ties from the few Arab rifles and Krupp guns, and the loss among 
the cavalry, whom the enemy could reach, the Arab force might 
have lost 2,000 soldiers before the white men had lost one. To 
pass through the spray of bullets unwounded is as impossible 
as to pass through sea-spray unwetted. Nothing could exceed 
the courage of these half-caste Arabs, whese feats enable 
students of history to understand how their ancestors charged 
on the Roman, the Greek, and the Barbarian soldiery, and 
spread their dominion from Medina to the Caucasus, from 
the Caucasus to Tangier. But for the rifles, the 10,000 
Soudanese would have annihilated the 4,000 Englishmen. 
Every account tells the same tale of their carelessness of life. 
They charged incessantly, in groups of thirty or forty, never 
stopping their rush till they fell dead, sometimes fifty, some- 
times ten yards from the white soldiers,—stopped by the 
bullets as by an impassable wall. They met cavalry hand to 
hand, turning to strike again with their scimetars after they had 
been ridden down. When they had any entrenchments, earth- 
works, or pits, they waited for the stormers, and fought so 
determinedly that in one fort 900 bodies were counted ; and the 
Europeans were compelled to kill 2,300 of them—more than 
half their own total number, an unparalleled proportion—before 
they would disperse. With 20,000 such men, properly officerea 
and trained to the use of rifles, General Graham would hold the 
Nile Valley from Rosetta to the Lakes, for resistance to them 
would be as impossible asresistance to Europeans. Their courage 
is not all fanaticism. Fanaticism and recent victory have given 
them self-confidence ; but the half-caste Arabs have fought in 
India, where they are mere mercenaries, almost as bravely as 
the Soudanese; and General Gordon, who did not appeal to 
fanaticism, recognised their daring years ago. They are 
among the true fighting men of the world, and the only 
wonder is that they and their fairer kinsmen of the Arabian 
peninsula have not terminated the hated Turkish rule years 
ago, and rebuilt the Arabian Khalifate. To defeat such men 
is no easy matter, and though the battle of Teb is not im- 
portant enough to add to the renown of the British Army, it 
affords welcome evidence that when well handled our young 
soldiers can be as steady as ever, and that an English “ scratch” 
expedition can be made the irresistible instrument which 
it is essential for British leadership in Asia that it should 
remain. If we are to count soldiers with Asiatics, we must 
leave Asia; and the battle of Teb is one more proof, and a most 
convincing one, that we need not count them. The victory 
was gained by science, and not by brute force, and the strength 
to be derived from science will remain with Europe. 


The rumour about the immediate recall of the troops cir- 
culated by the Times was, of course, unfounded. The Govern- 
ment feels quite as keenly as the people the misery of all this 
slaughter of brave men, victims to their own fanaticism and 
the policy of their Chiefs, who are not threatening Souakim 
because it is theirs, but because they want free access to Arabia. 
But the interests of the whole Eastern world, which are involved 
in the failure of the Mahdi, cannot be postponed to pity for a few 
hundred Arabs, who die willingly, hoping for heaven, and 
‘those interests depend upon English ascendancy on the Red 
Sea littoral. We must make Souakim safe, and it is not safe 


yet. It is quite possible that it may be, for the way of 
Orientals is to accept the decision of the field as the decree 
of Destiny, and the Arabs make no mistake as to the net re- 
sult of the conflict at El Teb. They made no attempt to 
defend Tokar, which they might have held for hours, and with 





where they had deposited all the spoil taken from Bak 
Pasha’s army. The prisoners from among them ras 4 
they will never again fight the white men, and that 
they were cheated by their Chiefs into a belief that the 
advancing corps d’armée was Egyptian, a statement which 
we do not believe, as they could see the ships, but which shows 
the impression made upon their minds. It is quite possible. 
that the tribes who support Osman Digna may desert, or even 
arrest him, and there is another current of events in his rear 
working strongly against him. The delight of the Mahdi 
at his recognition as Emir of Kordofan, and at General Gor- 
don’s assurance that the Soudan is abandoned by “ the Turk,” 
will, if correctly reported, take the heart out of the religions 
movement, The tribes have been fighting to expel the Egyptian 
Pashas, who are just as bad as all other Pashas, and to hel 
on a Mussulman reconquest of the world, and not to make the 
Mahdi comfortable; and if the Egyptians are to go away any- 
how, and the Infidels are allowed by Allah to conquer, what 
is the use of fighting? The Soudanese do not want seaports 
except to reach Arabia. Opposition, therefore, may die with- 
out more expeditions, but then we must be sure of that, It 
is possible that Osman Digna may revive the spirits of his 
followers—for was not the Prophet himself, when command- 
ing in person, once defeated ?—and if he does, we cannot garri- 
son Souakim for months or years in order to protect it against 
an Arab descent. Osman Digna must be made to understand that 
the port and access to it must be left alone, that, in fact, he must 
fly or yield ; and if he will not do either, there must be another 
march upon his camp. We trust the necessity may be avoided, 
for we have no quarrel with the Soudanese,—who are obviously, 
as General Gordon has always said, better men than the 
Egyptians,—and no-wish to expend energy in the Soudan ; but 
there must be security in Souakim. Nobody wants footpads 
to be hurt for the sake of hurting them; but the roads must 
be cleared, even if footpads are pistolled in the necessary pro- 
cess. The work must be completed, and then the troops can 
return, leaving the Government to deal with the grand pro- 
blem,—the security of Egypt itself, which is not made one 
whit easier by all that has occurred. 

The general teaching of the affair is, indeed, the other way. 
So long as we are in Egypt, the Delta is secure; but when we 
leave, what secures it? If there is any teaching in recent 
events, it is that Egypt Proper lies at the mercy of her southern 
provinces ; that any leader, be he religious pretender or not, who 
could get together and arm a few thousand Soudanese, might 
reach Cairo in triumph, and pillage the whole Delta. There is 
no force in Egypt to stop him, and no possibility of forming 
one, except by engaging mercenaries, Albanians and Turks, who 
would, whenever they pleased, upset the native throne. Does 
anybody, indeed, doubt that the men who fought us at El Teb 
could descend the Nile, or that at the first rumour of their 
advance the Khedive must appeal for aid to a European 
Power? Are we to occupy Egypt every five years, going away 
again after bloodshed, fruitful only while we stop; or are we 
to suffer some other European Power to hold the Delta, and 
with it the power of threatening the Canal and keeping a 
fleet in the Red Sea to menace the Indian coast? Hither 
alternative is impossible, and it seems to us that the only course 
after Baker Pasha’s defeat and General Graham’s victory 
is to remain. Yet how are we to remain without ruling, or 
rule well without acknowledging responsibility for our rule? 
Already it is announced that while we occupy Egypt, Sir 
Evelyn Baring must be obeyed; but occupation under that 
condition, and with evacuation in the distance, is almost purely 
mischievous. A European Government is not formed, the Native 
Government does not revive even sufficiently to be able to 
keep Soudanese invaders out of its territory, and the Treasury 
is crushed by a double expenditure. Of course, if an Egyptian 
Army can defend the country, we can go, and leave it to the 
old oppression which evolved Arabi; but does anybody sin- 
cerely believe that, or think that if Sir Evelyn Wood's 
army had been at El Teb, the Soudanese would not have 
broken its formation, and left the Khedive without @ 
resource except submission? Men say that Zebehr Pasha 
is to be made Emir of Khartoum, and what is there to stop 
that ambitious slave-dealer, when firmly seated, from descend- 
ing with his Arabs on the plain which for centuries has been 
the temptation of every Arab ruler, the treasure-house where 
five millions of non-combatants are perpetually toiling to 
gather wealth for any one, Macedonian, or Roman, or Medinese, 
or Turk, who will trouble himself to take it? No Power not 
European can protect these people, and secure them the fruit 
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of their labour; and no European Power will do it justly, with 
an eye to them as well as to itself, except Great Britain. God 
knows, we do not want the work for profit, for the Titan is 
over-burdened already ; but the work must be done, and there 
js, as the world stands, no one else to do it. Without a 
British Protectorate, there will be and can be no safety for 
Egypt, even against the Soudanese. 





THE DEBATE OF THURSDAY ON EGYPT. 


E cannot wonder that the Premier, in all discussions on 
Egypt, confines himself substantially to answering 
the Tories. These intercalary debates, which have no object 
except to worry the Government and to waste time, are a 
yexation to Mr. Gladstone, and would incline him to crush 
their authors, even if they did not deliver themselves into his 
hands in such a tempting way. They do, however, so deliver 
themselves, contriving with remarkable skill to combine the 
maximum of provocation with the maximum of argumentative 
imbecility. Night after night, they go on talking about the 
abandonment of General Hicks, who never was abandoned ; 
and the failure to rescue Sinkat, which it was no business of 
ours to rescue; and the shame of evacuating the Soudan, 
which, nevertheless, they do not wish to keep, till outsiders 
begin to doubt whether such men can be politicians at all. 
The only variation on their wearisome essays in ancient history 
takes the form of a question which has been answered, till the 
Government are as sick of repeating themselves as the country 
is of hearing them do it. They want, the Tories say, to know the 
policy of the Government, just as if it were not as clear and as 
constantly reiterated as the muezzin’s cry. Of course, Mr, 
Gladstone, as a mere master of words, repulses such attacks with 
ease, and each debate as a debate becomes for him one more 
victory. He shows that the Government gave no pledges to 
General Hicks, he proves that Sinkat could not have been 
rescued, and he demonstrates that the Government has not 
only not concealed, but has described and redescribed its 
policy with a fullness most unusual while operations are going 
on, and a frankness so great that its opponents half doubt 
whether it can be real, and whether something of importance 
is not kept back. 

The Premier’s triumph in the House is always complete, 
and he is, of course, entirely within the Rules in making 
such replies; but he should be warned that he does 
not produce the same effect out of doors, least of all with 
the very numerous persons who, like ourselves, always 
oppose him with reluctance, but who on this particular 
detail of his policy are unable to follow his guidance, or rather 
to share his hopes. They want much clearer proof that it 
would be unwise, or wrong, or premature to assume a Pro- 
tectorate of Egypt while we are compelled to remain there, 
and they do not obtain it. Mr. Gladstone, as a rule, only says 
that this is the Government policy, which is not convincing ; 
or when he descends to discussion, uses arguments which leave 
his opponents as doubtful as before. We, for example, not 
only believe that he is pursuing the policy he says he is 
pursuing, but entirely perceive that it is a lofty and noble 
policy, which, if it were only practicable, might be defended 
with ardour. Mr, Gladstone is trying to convert a feeble 
Oriental Government, with an incompetent head, a corrupt 
civil service,a disorganised Army, an overburdened Treasury, and 
adiscontented and feeble people, into an independent and self- 
sufficing State, which can not only keep down anarchy within, 
but drive off enemies without. That is a grand end to seek, 
and if it were attainable, the one which, of all possible ends, 
would best serve the interests of Great Britain. No reason- 
able man, certainly no reasonable Liberal, wants to see this 
country take up the burden of governing the Nile Valley, if it 
can govern itself, and will do it quietly. We have quite 
enough of that work already, and although Egypt Proper is a 
very little place, not equal either in population or area to two 
or three counties of Bengal, and though its people are by 
nature submissive, and though it would be financially self- 
supporting, we need no more semi-tropical provinces, or dark 
subjects, or huge river valleys leading into the heart of imprac- 
ticable continents. If we wanted more, we could take New Guinea, 
without anybody saying a word. But we contend, and more 
Liberals than Mr. Gladstone thinks contend, that the Native 
Government cannot be reformed from above ; and that as we are 
in Egypt, and must remain for years in Egypt, it is our duty 
during those years togive Egypt European Government. To that, 
Mr. Ghadstone first replies that he will not do it,—to which the 
obvious answer is that he is doing it, and only refuses to 








acknowledge facts ; and secondly, puts forward certain argu- 
ments, which we confess do not come home to us. On 
Thursday, for example, he warned us to be careful in under- 
taking to govern a Mahommedan country through Christian 
rulers. Why should we be so careful? We do already 
govern fifty millions of Mahommedans through Christian rulers, 
and govern them with success. The Queen, as Mr. Finch- 
Hatton, in his spirited maiden speech, pointed out, is already 
the first among Mahommedan Sovereigns. What is there in the 
five million Mussulman fellahs on the Nile to make them more 
difficult to govern than the fifteen million of Mussulman 
fellahs already seated in their villages on the Ganges and its 
affluents? They are not more fanatic, or braver, or less submis- 
sive, or in any way more difficult to govern. Then the Premier 
contends that to assume the direct government of Egypt 
“ would be a gross breach of the public law of Europe.” Why ? 
If we are in Egypt as mandatories of Europe, Europe can alter 
its mandate at discretion. If we are there as conquerors, public 
law sanctions conquest, or why does Lord Granville recognise 
Baron Manteuffel in Alsace-Lorraine? If we are in “ occu- 
pation,” public law recognises direct government under occuna- 
tion, as witness Bosnia, Tunis, and Gibraltar. It may be that Mr. 
Gladstone refers to our pledges, and if so, we at once give way ; 
but then the pledges are pledges to Europe, and Europe in 
Congress can release us from them. Or it may be that the 
Premier only means that the Sultan is by public law Lord of 
Egypt, and that we have no right to take away territory from an 
ally ; but would not that argument apply to Thessaly also? If 
Europe has no right to distribute the Turkish territories around 
the borders of the Mediterranean, the occupation of Bosnia, the 
rescue of Thessaly, even our own lease-taking of Cyprus, were all 
acts of spoliation. We at least, and we think most Liberals who 
wish for the Protectorate, are not prepared to defy Europe, 
and regenerate Egypt after a general war. What we 
contend is that Europe, even including France, would 
gladly see our occupation made more beneficial by straight- 
forward administration, and that it would give its full 
consent to any arrangement not prefaced by the word 
‘‘ annexation,” and therefore not of necessity final and for ever. 
It may be that there is an answer to this statement, and if so, 
let us have it, but we have not had it yet. All we get is a 
constant reiteration of the statement that the Government 
intend to persist with an experiment which so far has cer- 
tainly not succeeded, which involves fresh difficulties day by 
day, and which all men who understand the East pronounce 
impracticable. The Government is thoroughly honest, and as 
frank as it is obstinate ; but still, Liberals who believe it wrong 
cannot but point out that its arguments have as yet wrought 
in them no more convictions than the results of its experiment. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


R. GOSCHEN’S Speech on the Franchise Bill was 
marked by more than his usual strength of judgment 
and strength of purpose; indeed, one might say that the 
latter was rather in excess, when we find him threatening to 
resist the Franchise Bill at every stage, unless he should 
receive assurances some of which we desire to receive as much 
as he, but none of which appear to us conditions sine gud non 
for the support of a Bill which is in itself just and necessary, 
though it may be followed by certain dangerous consequences. 
“T do not wish,” said Mr. Goschen, “ to destroy the Franchise 
Bill. But I do wish, in the course of these debates, to know 
what is the tendency of the Cabinet with regard to such vital 
questions as to how minorities are in future to be heard, how 
they propose to prevent the total disfranchisement of the loyal 
classes in Ireland. I should wish to hear from the noble Lord the 
Secretary for War how far he endorses the views which have 
been put forward with regard to the sacrifice of English seats, 
for the purpose of keeping up the number of Irish Representa- 
tives. I should like to know the views of the Cabinet on this 
question. If the speech of the right honourable gentleman, 
the Leader of the House, had been the last word, if there were 
no other hopes to be given to us that her Majesty’s Govern- 
meet might face these problems which I have endeavoured to 
put before the House, I confess that I should feel it my duty 
to oppose this Bill at every stage.” 

Now, we are heartily with Mr. Goschen in holding that the 
Government ought to face at once the danger that where con- 
siderable minorities represent a very definite and very strongly 
held conviction,—such as the conviction entertained by the 
Unionists in Ireland of the value of the Union with Great 
Britain,—and are yet so evenly spread over the country that in 
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exceedingly few constituencies will the minority become a local 
majority, the representatives of such minorities may disappear 
practically from the House of Commons, under the effect of our 
existing system, as it would be altered under household suffrage. 
Ireland presents this danger in a most striking form. Unquestion- 
ably, nearly, if not quite, a third of her people are in favour of 
the Union; whereas, the best authorities tell us;—whether cor- 
rectly or not, we do not know,—that if this Franchise Bill pass 
without any other measure, the number of Unionist Members 
returaed to Parliament would be about one-eighth, or one- 
seventh at most, of the total Irish Representation. A more 
serious shock to the interests of the Union Party in Ireland can 
hardly be imagined, and it would be, moreover, a shock to 
the democratic principle itself. The principle of democracy 
ought to give us in the House of Commons a fair reflex 
of the convictions of the people. Now, it is not a fair 
reflex of the convictions of the people when the Unionist 
feeling in Ireland is as one to three, or at worst as one to 
four, that the Representatives should be Unionist only in the 
proportion of one to seven, or one to eight. That is not a fair 
result of democracy, and if that result is to be the consequence 
of passing this Franchise Bill without passing a proper Redis- 
tribution Bill, then surely it is a perfectly reasonable demand 
upon the Government that they should give such assurances as 
to the character of the Redistribution Bill as would relieve the 
apprehension that this would be the result. We, for our parts, 
fully believe that the Government intend to apply the same 
reasonable principles to Redistribution in Ireland which they 
are bound to apply in England. In other words, Ulster ought 
to have a very considerably larger number of Representa- 
tives than any one of the other three Provinces, and they 
should certainly be so distributed as to give the Irish 
minority its full minority share of representation. As 
for Mr. Goschen’s suggestion that Members are to be 
taken away from England in order to reinforce the already 
excessive Representation of Ireland, we cannot conceive where 
he has picked up such an idea,—certainly not from the Prime 
Minister’s speech, in which he only said that, looking to the very 
sparsely scattered character of the population of Ireland, and 
its great distance from the centre of political power, he should 
not be willing to reduce the number of Irish Representatives at 
the present time. But if there be any diffused belief that 
England is to have her share of Representatives reduced in 
order to add to the share of Ireland, no doubt a plain contra- 
diction should be given to it. If England is willing to spare 
a few seats to Scotland, she is certainly not willing to spare 
any to a country which, if not over-represented at the pre- 
sent time, will in the course of ten years more be very 
much over-represented by her present number of Members. 
We hold, therefore, with Mr. Goschen, that explanations as to 
the way in which the Government hope to prevent the practical 
disfranchisement of the large Unionist minority in Ireland 
should be given before the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill, and that the notion of increasing the number of Irish 
Representatives, at the expense of England,—if there be any 
excuse for the prevalence of so wild a belief,—should be 
authoritatively disclaimed. But when Mr. Goschen tells us 
that if satisfactory explanations are not given upon these 
heads, he shall feel it his duty to resist the Franchise Bill at 
every stage, we must say that he proposes to refuse most 
needful justice to England and Scotland on exceedingly in- 
sufficient grounds. 

For we must observe that it is impossible to include in the 
Franchise Bill itself the guarantees which he desires, and all 
that he can obtain, therefore, is a promise as to the future. It 
is perfectly true that this Bill, if passed, and followed by a dis- 
solution before Redistribution had taken place, would probably 
place England and Scotland in a worse position in relation 
to Ireland than before. But it is also true that this Bill, if 
passed, would immensely strengthen the force at the back of 
the British representatives in their controversy with Ireland, 
and would bring, indeed, the two peoples so completely face to 
face in Parliament, that, for our own parts, we should not fear 
the result. Suppose even ninety Home-rulers returned to the 
next Parliament. We venture to say that of the remaining 560 
Members, not ten, at the very outside, would join the Home- 
rule Party, and can we doubt that 550 against a hundred 
could carry triumphantly any measure on which the maiu- 
tenance of the Union might depend? Doubtless, it might 
require a combination between Conservatives and Liberals to en- 
force justice to the Empire in this respect. But, for our own parts, 
we should not shrink from that. The question of the relation of 
Irish disunionist feeling to the Empire must be fairly faced. 





And we can imagine no better opportunity for facing it fairl 
and settling it with a strong hand, than the return to Parlia- 
ment, under household suffrage, of an even redundantly strong 
Home-rule Party which should attempt to resist the firm convic- 
tions and the deliberate will of the whole English and Scottish 
peoples. We should, then, we believe, have that controversy fairly 
faced and firmly settled ; and in our opinion Ireland would be 
quieter after the question had been so faced and settled,—after 
the two peoples had been made to feel fully their relative 
strength, and the conditions on which alone co-operation could 
go on for the future,—than she has been for centuries, It 
would be a misfortune which we are bound to prevent, if 
possible, that the Home-rule Party should gain a factitious and 
redundant representation, a representation more than in propor- 
tion to its strength in Ireland. But it would not be a mis- 
fortune so great as to outweigh or compensate the immense 
advantage of bringing the question to a settlement, in a 
Parliament in which the householders of the Three Kingdoms 
should stand behind their Representatives, 

As for those of Mr. Goschen’s arguments which are not de- 
rived from the condition of Ireland, we must say that they 
seem to us feeble. In England, there is, so far as we know, 
no important conviction so equably diffused over the whole 
country that the minority fails to convince a majority of electors 
in at least as many constituencies as would be required for its 
adequate representation in Parliament. Besides, Mr. Goschen 
ought to remember that, in Great Britain at least, the carrying 
of the Franchise Bill without a Redistribution Bill would 
itself involve a decided over-representation of the class which 
he himself declares to be the best educated for the fran- 
chise,—namely, the urban voters. Suppose the Franchise Bill 
carried without any further measure, the towns would have 
far more representatives than their comparative population, 
whether electoral or otherwise, would justify. In other 
words, the most educated electorates would then have far more 
power in their hands, in proportion to their number, than the 
least educated electorates, This being so, it seems to us that, 
as regards England and Scotland at least, the question as to 
the character of the redistribution of seats might very well be 
postponed till the Redistribution Bill is introduced. Till then 
at least, no injustice could be done,—indeed, something more 
than justice would be done,—to the politically-educated class, 
and something less than justice would be done to the politically- 
uneducated class, 

As to Mr. Goschen’s very true remark that Democracy makes 
men timid in resisting popular demands, we quite concur in it. 
But we must add that a lop-sided democracy, such as we have 
now, an urban democracy, may well make the Representatives 
of the people more timid than a fully represented democracy 
would. There are a great many cases in which the interests 
of town and country are sufficiently balanced to make it much 
safer to resist unjust popular demands with an adequate 
representation of country and town alike, than it would be to 
resist those demands with only one class adequately repre- 
sented. In France, the peasantry unquestionably strengthen 
the Constitution against the unreasonable demands of the 
artisans. And we sincerely believe that it will be so also in 
the United Kingdom. We shall find that the enfranchisement 
of the rural classes will, for many purposes, render it safer to 
resist the unreasonable demands of the artisans, than it has been 
under the lop-sided democracy of Lord Beaconsfield. 





THE REPORTED TRUCE IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


T is, we think, most probable that the reported “ under- 
standing ” between the three Imperial Powers—Germany, 
Austria, and Russia—has actually been arrived at. There is 
no “alliance,” as was at first stated, for an alliance implies a 
common object, which can hardly exist; but an agreement 
may be very important, though there is no alliance, as we saw 
when Italy was first admitted into the Austro-German project 
of defence; and of the existence of some agreement between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin there are many signs. The Russian 
Government has for months past been courting that of 
Germany, the Ambassador most in favour with Prince Bis- 
marck has been selected for Berlin, the Russian Foreign 
Secretary has been received by the Chancellor for long inter- 
views, and the German Emperor himself has been gratified 
by one of those ceremonials of honour which in the older 
Courts of Europe indicate that the dynasties desire to express 
unusual amity. The Russian Czar does not send the German 
Emperor the baton of Field-Marshal without, at all events, 
intending to signify his friendship. Moreover, the speculating 
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capitalists in Berlin, who are usually well informed, believe 
in the agreement, and have been purchasing Russian Stock 
to such an extent that the price has risen on all Bourses 
six per cent. since the beginning of the year. And 
finally, the reported agreement itself is of a kind which 
would hardly have been invented, and is in close accord- 
ance with the immediate necessities of the Powers con- 
cerned. The Emperor of Germany is sincerely desirous to 
avoid any great war while he lives; the Emperor of Austria 
has found the deglutition of Bosnia an unexpectedly slow task ; 
and the Czar of Russia, besides being harassed by the quarrel 
with the Revolutionists, which is breaking out again, is 
anxious to see order introduced into the finances, which are 
burdened by recurring deficits ; by the increasing claims of the 
peasantry, who find it difficult to pay up their instalments ; 
by the confusion in the treasuries of Asiatic Russia—which 
have a deficit of £4,000,000 to make up—and by the 
condition of the paper currency, which does not recover, 
as hitherto it usually has done, in time of peace. Russia, 
it should not be forgotten, collects her internal revenue in 
silver, while buying capital abroad with gold bonds, and 
suffers, like every other country in her position, from the de- 
preciation in that metal. An agreement in the nature of 
a truce for five years might, therefore, suit all three Powers, 
and it is this which is said to have been arranged. Russia, on 
her side, agrees to withdraw the large bodies of troops, especi- 
ally cavalry, which she has lately cantoned in Poland, to 
places further in the interior; to abstain, during the period 
mentioned, from alliance with France ; and to leave Austria un- 
disturbed in the Balkans, more especially in Bosnia. Austria 
agrees to maintain the status quo in the “Balkans, advancing 
nowhither, and especially not to Salonica, but continuing her 
organisation of Bosnia; and Germany, which never yields any- 
thing, agrees to keep the peace, and to see that Austria keeps 
it, too. There is, in short, to be a truce for five years, on the 
basis of what used to be called the wt? possidetis, during which 
all the Powers engaged will strengthen themselves, but will 
abstain from any diplomatic struggles, or any high-handed in- 
terference with minor States, such as would inevitably precede 
a serious contest for supremacy in the Balkans. They would, 
of course, advance, if a grand opportunity offered ; but they 
will not seek opportunities, and will, so far as they can, 
smother the fires always smouldering on their borders. 

We can well understand why, supposing the arrangement 
to be truly reported, it should irritate Frenchmen, who can 
never give up the hope of recovering their provinces through 
a Russian alliance against Germany, but we do not see why it 
should exasperate some Englishmen as it appears todo. As 
far as Eastern Europe and Egypt are concerned, they have 
nothing to complain of. France is in no way set free to 
meddle, the Turk is bound over to keep the peace more 
stringently than ever, and the Balkan States are allowed just 
what they want,—breathing-time to grow in. Those States 
as yet have and can have little public fortune,—-so little, that 
they can only get their railroads and even their roads finished 
bit by bit. Their commerce still lacks every possible aid in 
the way of harbours, quays, and settled systems of communi- 
cation. Their conscriptions, though fairly complete, have not 
yet produced full reserves, while even their soldiers are only half- 
trained, and suffer for want not only of skilled leaders, but of 
good non-commissioned officers, Their civil administrations are 
just beginning to emerge from the slough of corruption created 
by the old Turkish domination, by perpetual civil war, and by 
the habits of the daring but unscrupulous politicians who rose 
in the troubled time to the top, and had to buy support where 
and how they could. Nothing would benefit these States 
more than five years of quiet, during which capital could grow, 
the people could study their politicians, and five per cent. 
more of their young men would be passed through the 
military mill. A new generation is slowly coming forward, 
which must differ from the old, if only because it has never 
known of Turkish domination. There is nothing intolerable 
in the situation of any of the Balkan Provinces, except in 
Macedonia ; and the three Powers, if they desire peace, can 
easily compel the Sultan to appoint a Christian Governor, say 
Rustem Pasha, in Macedonia, and to withdraw the Bashi 
Bazouks, who are now behaving like a bad invading army. 
The chance of these States is Federation, and every year of peace, 
by developing inter-communication, enabling the population to 
know each other, and increasing public wealth, makes federa- 
tion easier, as well as more imperative. It may be said that 
no growth could enable them to withstand the three Powers 
united, but they are not united for aggression, but for rest, 











and at the first sign of ambitious movement they would fly 
asunder again. Russia cannot cease to hunger for Constanti- 
nople and free access to the open sea, and Austria and 
Germany cannot cease from believing that Russia at Con- 
stantinople might be dangerous to them. The truce will 
increase their strength, but it will not alter their comparative 
strength, and for their possible victims it is all good. 

But we shall be told that Russia, thus disburdened in 
Europe, will be free to throw her whole strength into Asia, 
and may press still further on the route to India. We do not 
believe it. The object of the Russian Court is to obtain 
breathing-time for organisation and for retrenchment, and if 
the Government began a new series of operations in Asia, the 
breathing-time would be wasted. A war with China, an 
aggression on Persia, an advance to the Afghan frontier is not 
a cheap undertaking, but one which is felt by the Treasury 
almost as much as a war with Turkey, or a “ preparation” 
against Germany. To quarrel with England is not the way to 
make peace, and still less to obtain a period of prosperity. The 
Russian Court desires to put things a little straight before it 
attempts new adventures, and to do that, it needs a period of 
complete quiescence, The Czar could not avoid accepting the 
submission of Merv, but General Tchernaieff has been recalled 
from his Governor-Generalship for too adventurous a policy, 
and none of the provocations given by the Chinese in 
Kuldja, some of them severe, have been accepted. The 
Russian Government, no doubt, like our own, is often 
driven by its own agents, whose interest is not quiet; but it is 
strong enough when determined to insist on peace, and it may 
be determined now. We know nothing of its counsels, but 
the necessity for a respite is admitted, and the facts speak for 
themselves. The present Emperor was the head of the anti- 
German party ; his whole history has been one long protest 
against the ascendancy of Berlin; and if he finds it needful to 
conciliate the Hohenzollerns, to leave Austria at rest, and to 
postpone all European plans, he must feel urgently the need 
of peace. Events may be too strong for him, or the Revolu- 
tionary party too successful; but so far as it depends on him, 
he must be seeking for a truce which, while it lasts, can only 
be beneficial to the world. It cannot last for ever, but while 
it lasts, in the present condition of affairs, it is the new nations 
that will grow strong. 





POLITICAL “RATTING.” 


HE word “Ratting” is certainly not an honorific word. 
Why it should be thought in any way discreditable to 

the rats that they desert, as they are said to do, a ship about 
to sink, or a house about to fall, we cannot imagine. It is 
clearly very creditable to their sagacity, nor can it be imagined 
that they owe any loyalty to the ship or to the house, which 
renders it in any way dishonourable in them to desert it. 
Men always apply the term “ratting,” however, to cases in 
which they think that there is a certain reproach in 
the use of it, in which they hold that loyalty re- 
quired some other course; that is, they take a metaphor 
from the action of creatures quite free from any sort of tie to 
stand by a cause, and use it as a term of reproach for the 
action of those who unblushingly desert a cause which they 
had deliberately adopted. That is very hard upon the rats, 
and it is hard, too, sometimes on those who are called “rats,” 
for it not unfrequently happens that persons so called are at 
least as little liable to any fair accusation of disloyalty as the 
rats themselves. We hold that there is no discredit at all 
in a true change of conviction ; and that a true change of con- 
viction, followed by a resignation of the trust held in virtue 
of the conviction abandoned, ought to entitle a man to the 
credit of candour and fairness, whether it imply hasty and 
weak judgment or not. Mr. Marriott’s conduct in resigning his 
seat at Brighton, and appealing to the constituency to return 
him as a Conservative, was in every sense honourable. What, 
however, we do not regard as equally honourable is the 
extraordinary and very sudden change, within the course of 
three months, in his attitude towards the Government, and the 
violent and abrupt revolution in his mode of dealing with 
more than one political question on which it is hardly possi- 
ble for us to conceive a thorough-going change of conviction 
in so short a time. Surely, it is plain enough that a man who 
veers round from one point of the compass to the very opposite 
point within a few months’ time, ought, however sudden and 
complete his conversion, to be modest enough to distrust his 
own judgment, and is not entitled to speak with all the con- 
fidence and all the authority on the new lines, which he 
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had mistakenly adopted on the old. It is because Mr. Marriott 
did contrive this volteface in so very short a time, and 
because he spoke in a tone as confident and as violent against 
his friends of yesterday, as he had formerly spoken against 
his friends of to-day, that we view with profound astonish- 
ment the welcome accorded to him as a convert by the 
Brighton Conservatives, and the pardon which must have been 
extended to him by so many of the Brighton Liberals. When 
a man expresses, as Mr. Marriott did, his belief that the Irish 
Land Act was “ one of the greatest Acts of the present cen- 
tury,” and then—only, apparently, because he had in the 
meantime differed from the Government on the question of 
the Closure of debate—discovers that the Irish policy of the 
Government is entirely opposed to the traditions of the Liberal 
party, as he told the Brighton electors the other day, we are 
naturally shaken as to the character and the value of his 
change of creed. While the question of Procedure remained 
the only question between Mr. Marriott and the Government, 
we had some belief in him, though we strenuously opposed 
his view. But so soon as we found that his resistance to the 
new procedure rules was only the prelude to a general dis- 
covery that the measures he had praised so lavishly before 
ought to be denounced as entirely opposed to all sound Liberal 
traditions, and that the men whom he had gone out of his 
way to eulogise as only heroes ought to be eulogised, were to be 
attacked in much the same language as that in which he had 
formerly attacked the chiefs to whom he now tenders his 
allegiance, we lost all belief in his political seriousness. What 
ought, we think, to be required in a man who throws off con- 
victions once publicly and seriously professed, is evidence 
that the change is due to a fuller consideration of the facts 
of the case, and not to any sort of political pique or 
caprice. In Mr. Marriott’s case, such evidence is not 
only not forthcoming, but hardly possible. No serious 
politician who had praised the manly resolution displayed in 
the arrangement with the Transvaal in the glowing manner 
in which he praised it, would so soon have turned round 
on the Government and declared that its wars in South 
Africa had been needless, and ought to have been avoided. 
Nor could such a politician have maintained that their 
policy had been timid and cowardly, without taking shame to 
himself for his former blunder, and trying to explain what 
had blinded his judgment and deceived his faith. No man 
who had spoken as Mr. Marriott spoke of the Irish Land Act 
would so soon denounce the Government for interfering with 
freedom of contract, at least without trying to make clear why 
he had himself thought it right to support cordially the most 
stupendous interference with freedom of contract which Parlia- 
ment has ever sanctioned. Mr. Marriott’s speeches since his 
conversion have none of the “notes’’ of a true and deliberate 
change of creed. They do not explain the rationale of his 
change. They do not show the self-distrust and modesty 
which so great a change in so short a time should inspire, 
They are explicable only as consequences of political pique. 
Mr. Marriott apparently took umbrage at the new Procedure 
Rules, and especially with Mr. Chamberlain and the Caucus, for 
attempting to keep Liberal Members to their Party pledges. 
So far, we could understand him. But this umbrage quickly 
developed into a belief that Acts of Parliament for the wisdom 
of which he had publicly expressed the profoundest admiration 
are mischievous, and that a statesman for whom he could hardly 
adequately express his reverence, is endeavouring to disgrace and 
degrade the House of Commons ; and that one whom he had con- 
temptuously styled “‘a whipper-snapper of a lord” two years and 
a half ago, is the author of a measure which is better cal- 
culated to promote the welfare and happiness of the people than 
any of the Liberal measures ; finally, that the leader of whom he 
had expressed “ dread from the bottom of his heart” in 1880, is 
the leader to whom he can now best trust the guidance of the 
country. Now, this is a sort of development which we do 
not understand, and we do not even pretend to guess how the 
Brighton electors can understand it. It seems to us only intel- 
ligible at all as the transformation wrought by pique on a 
mind of no political firmness or capacity, and therefore, if the 
present writer had had the interest of an elector in the 
Brighton election, he must, of course, have done all in his 
power to prevent the return of a man capable of such a trans- 
formation. 

Why the Brighton electors have given such a very decided 
verdict in the opposite sense it is difficult to say. Sometimes 
we think that both parties prefer a convert to a steady adherent, 
or at least feel so much more exultation over the politician 
who repents than over the ninety and nine who needed no 
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repentance, that it has for a time all the effect of 
genuine preference. But then, if that were so, why should 
not the party deserted feel a corresponding indignation, instead 
of being so willing in many cases to condone the desertion, ag 
some 700 Liberals at Brighton must have done? We mi a 
pose that a certain number of them must have sympathinnd 
in the cry against Mr. Chamberlain which Mr. Marriott raised 
and must have vented their feelings on that subject by voting 
for him, without considering the blow they were giving to 
measures and men no further identified with Mr. Chamber. 
lain than the measures of one colleague must be identified 
with all his colleagues, and as all who co-operate in a policy 
are necessarily identified. The Conservatives, we suppose 
made much of a convert, in spite of the levity of his con 
version, while the anti-Chamberlainists amongst the Liberals 
seized the opportunity to express their disapproval of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Did either the Conservatives or the 
Liberals think of the sanction they were giving to light- 
hearted and unmeaning political conversions? Did either of 
them think how dangerous the political condition of the 
country would become, if many Members of either party 
followed the example of Mr, Marriott, and abjured the most 
enthusiastically expressed convictions, as a consequence appar- 
ently of incidental differences with the party which had pro- 
fessed those convictions, and had embodied them in legisla- 
tion? We heartily respect all true conversions, but we do 
think that the public should demand certain criteria of the 
seriousness of these conversions before giving their sanction. In 
general, conversions ought to be either gradual, or at least due to 
the production of new and startling evidence against the views 
previously held ; they should be modestly expressed, and show 
that the convert is aware that his judgment is very fallible; 
and they should not be hastily and abruptly extended to a 
number of subjects in which there is no appearance at all of 
any ground for a change. So far as we can judge, all these 
criteria are wanting in Mr. Marriott’s case, and therefore we 
regard the approval of his conversion by the great constitu- 
encies of Brighton as a public calamity, attenuated only by 
the consideration that a fashionable watering-place is the 
last constituency to condemn seriously the political levity of 
public men. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE SHIPOWNERS. 


HE Shipowners’ meeting on Tuesday hardly acted up to 
its professions, The speakers protested loudly that they 
were quite impartial in their attitude towards Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Bill, but the moment that the meeting had to do with 
a speaker who was not a shipowner, and who consequently 
tried to give a little effect to the professions he heard all 
around, it showed a very decided disposition not to listen to 
him. A Member for Newcastle is not likely to take a too 
unfavourable view of the great interest of the town. There 
are too many Shipowners among his constituents to allow him 
to forget that the class, like all other great industries, is made 
up of many more sheep than goats. But when Mr. Morley, in 
his innocence, hazarded what he no doubt thought the per- 
fectly safe statement that nearly every one would agree that 
the public felt that, as the law now stood, the shipowner had 
not that interest in the safety of his ship which he might have 
under a possible condition of the law, he was met by cries of 
* Question.” The Shipowners could not even endure to be told 
that the public thinks, perhaps quite wrongly, that the law needs 
amendment. Speakers who wish to please them must not only say 
that the law is perfect, but that every one except Mr, Cham- 
berlain and Sir Thomas Farrer and Mr. Rotherthy thinks it per- 
fect. Here, we suspect, was where the genuine feeling of the 
meeting came out. The Shipowners could bear to hear men 
of their own profession say, in a general way, that the trade is 
not unfavourable to legislation, and that its quarrel with Mr. 
Chamberlain relates only to the means by which he proposes toat- 
tain, his end, and not to the end itself. Probably there was an un- 
conscious understanding between speaker and audience that these 
assurances are only common-places, which veil a comfortable con- 
viction that there are really no means by which Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s end can be attained. When Mr. Morley was on his legs, 
this unconscious understanding was wanting. He was not 
one of themselves, and formule which in the mouth of a ship- 
owner would have seemed harmless, because unmeaning, coming 
from him were suspected, and became almost intolerable. 
We do not know that there is any other instance of a great 
profession thus insisting on appropriating to itself the discredit 





which really belongs to a very few of its members, Ordinarily, 
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the white sheep of a trade are quite ready to see the black 
sheep dealt with sharply. They recognise that the reputation 
of the majority suffers from the misdoings of the minority, and 
they are anxious in consequence to make it clear to every one 
that they have no desire to shelter them against legislative 
attack. Why is this not the case with the Shipowners? That 
it is not so, their whole attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill 
shows. They know, no one better, that the indifference to human 
life which prevails among a certain small per-centage of their 
fellows, has its main source in a faulty system of Insurance, and 
yet at the first sign of an attack upon this faulty system they are 
in arms for its defence. The strangest part of the case, per- 
haps, is the choice they have made of a ground on which to base 
their resistance. They complain of the Government for acting 
precipitately, for jumping to conclusions without waiting for 
the information which would tell them whether these con- 
clusions are true or false. One would think, to read the 
speeches at the Cannon-Street meeting, that the law of Marine 
Insurance was a subject to which the thoughts of man have 
never been turned, that no inquiry into its working had ever 
been instituted, that no Royal Commission had ever taken the 
testimony of competent witnesses to its abuses. Men are 
often marvellously ignorant of things in which they are inter- 
ested, and nothing is sooner forgotten than the contents of a 
Blue-book. But in this instance the facts have been put forward 
afresh, within the very week in which the meeting was held, 
and put forward in a magazine which probably lies on the 
tables of half the wealthy shipowners in the country. In the 
very useful article on “Ship Insurances” which Sir Thomas 
Brassey has contributed to the Nineteenth Century for March, 
the evidence taken by the Duke of Somerset’s Commission is 
abridged in a way which shows that the labours of that Com- 
mission have made further inquiry superfluous. The facts 
disclosed in it are precisely those which might have been 
looked for under the present law; and when the recorded 
fruits of a system are identical with those which experts 
have predicted that this particular system would bear, the 
need for investigation exists no longer. When the ordinary 
laws of human nature make a thing probable, and com- 
petent witnesses assure us that it occurs, there is no room 
for further scepticism. Mr. Harper, the Secretary of the 
Salvage Association of Lloyd’s, knows as much as most men 
about Marine Insurance, and in answer to the question,—“ Do 
you think that the rule of law which enables the assured to 
recover more than the value of the property assured has any 
tendency to make the shipowner negligent?” he said :—* It 
is in the very nature of things that it must beso. ..... If 
a man is in this position, that if he keeps his ship it is worth 
£8,000, but if he totally loses it, it is worth £10,000 or 
£12,000 to him, what other deduction can you possibly 
draw but that he must have a bias in the direction 
of trying to get the £10,000 or £12,000?” What other, 
indeed? In order to make and keep a ship seaworthy, there 
must be minute and constant supervision over a great number 
of small particulars. There are men, no doubt, who would be 
as careful in regard to these particulars, if they were going to 
lose by taking heed of them, as they would be if they knew 
they were going to gain. But even they would probably 
prefer not to be exposed to the temptation which the know- 
ledge that the more careless you are about doing your duty 
the more likely you are to make money, cannot but con- 
stitute. What the present state of the law does is to 
expose the worst men in the trade to the whole force 
of this temptation. The per-centage of these worst men 
may be as small as you please, but there will certainly, in so 
large an industry, be some who will not be very careful of 
human life, when money, and a good deal of money, is to be 
made by being careless of it. In one of the cases brought 
under the notice of the Commission, the owners of a ship 
valued at £8,000 recovered £18,000 from the Underwriters. 
Let us suppose that this ship had been the property of an 
unscrupulous man, is it to be believed that he would have 
been as careful to make sure that it was perfectly seaworthy, 
as he would have been if all that he could look to recover was 
the exact sum by which he would be the poorer in the event 
of its loss ? 

It is not one kind of marine insurance only that is open to 
objection. In a “valued policy,” that is, a policy on the face 
of which the agreed value of a ship is expressed, the under- 
writer is not allowed to challenge the figures except upon 
proof of fraud. In an “ open policy,” where no value is stated, 
the value of a ship is held to be the sum she is worth to her 
Owner at the point where the voyage begins. Consequently, 








if she is lost early in the voyage, the owner gets the full value, 
without any deduction for the expenses which he would have 
incurred had the ship got safely to port. Sir John Lubbock 
mentions a case in which an owner received £6,000 from the 
underwriters for a ship lost soon after leaving Quebec, 
though if she had reached London he would only have 
made £2,500 by her. In the case of a “ voyage policy,” 
the law requires that the ship shall be seaworthy at 
starting. But the voyage for which the risk is taken by the 
Underwriters includes both the voyage out and the voyage 
home, so that if the vessel is insured to her full value, and is 
injured on the voyage out, the owner is under no inducement 
to repair her for the voyage home. The best thing that can 
happen to him is that the ship should be lost on her way 
back, in which case he saves the money it would cost to 
repair her, and pockets the insurance. Lastly, in a “ time 
policy,” where the risk is taken for a fixed period, there 
is no warranty of seaworthiness. Even if the Ship- 
owners could prove that at this moment there are no black 
sheep in the trade—no owners, that is, who are not equally 
careful of a crew’s safety when it implies positive loss to 
themselves, as they would be if it implied positive gain,—it 
would still be necessary to alter the law. In its present form, 
it points out a way in which a man who is not troubled with 
a conscience may make money, with no risk either to pocket or 
person ; and if the shipowning community is immaculate at 
this moment, Parliament has no right to assume, in view of 
this direct inducement to wrong-doing, that it will for ever 
remain so. There may be faults in detail in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Bill, but its leading principle is in strict agreement with 
common-sense, and the detection of mere detailed faults will 
certainly not be beyond the power of a Grand Committee. 





PRISONERS AS WITNESSES. 


T is a testimony at once to the power of thought, and yet 

to the slowness with which thought is transfused into 

fact, that barely three-quarters of a century have passed since 
Bentham published his rationale of judicial evidence, and in- 
veighed against the absurd rules for the exclusion of witnesses 
then in force; and this week, we have seen a Government Bill 
pass its second reading for abolishing one of the last remnants 
of those absurd rules, and enabling prisoners and their wives or 
husbands to give evidence in criminal cases. When Bentham 
began the attack, not only were any parties to a civil proceeding, 
their husbands and wives, excluded from giving evidence, but 
witnesses also were excluded wholesale, on the ground of 
interest, subject to irrational but reasonable exceptions on the 
ground of equal interest, and to intricate distinctions as to 
what constituted interest. They were excluded on the ground 
of deficient probity, because they had been convicted of certain 
crimes, but not of all; or because they held certain religious, 
or did not hold certain religious opinions. Great masses of 
evidence, and often of the most essential evidence, were 
excluded by these rules, and the law was reduced to a game 
of mixed chance and skill, presided over by Justice, who was 
very properly represented as blind, as she had always to be 
taking leaps in a subjective darkness. All these rules 
have been gradually swept away. In 1843, the exclusion 
of evidence on the ground of interest, or for incompetency 
because of conviction of crimes, was removed. In 1851, parties 
were made admissible witnesses in civil cases; in 1853, their 
wives and husbands were let in, with some exceptions. In 
1861, after many separate measures in favour of Moravians, 
Separatists. and so forth, a general Act was passed allowing 
affirmations to be substituted for oaths in all cases, except that 
of Atheists, who were admitted in 1869. Now, as the result 
of the recent discussion as to the admission of prisoners’ state- 
ments in addition to or through the speeches of counsel defend- 
ing them, it is proposed to admit the prisoner, his or her husband 
or wife, as an ordinary witness, to be treated in the ordinary way, 
in any criminal proceedings and at any stage of the proceedings. 
Neither the prisoner nor the wife or husband is to be compellable 
to give evidence, except at the option of the prisoner. But as to 
refuse to give evidence would amount to an admission of guilt, 
it is not probable that the accused person will often abstain 
from giving evidence, at least on the trial, if not at the pre- 
liminary proceedings. There is no disguising the fact that 
the new law will in all probability result in more convictions. 
It will be hardly possible for the most skilful advocate 
to conceal facts in a haze of rhetoric, as is now sometimes 
effected by judicious hints of what “ the unfortunate man in the 
dock could say, if his mouth were not stopped,” a statement, 
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by the way, which Mr. Justice Stephen characterises as “tone 
which no one who is acquainted with the law can believe, and 
one which Judges ought not to allow to pass uncontradicted.” 
But though the new rule may tend, and very properly, to an 
increase in the number of convictions, there is not the smallest 
doubt that it will also prevent a number of wrongful con- 
victions, if not make a wrongful conviction almost impossible. 
Of this, there could not be a stronger instance given than that 
of the man who had been convicted at Sessions of stealing a 
spade, and when asked what he had to say why sentence should 
not be passed on him, replied, “ Well, it is very hard I should 
be sent to gaol for this spade, when the man I bought it of is 
standing there in Court.” The man referred to was called and 
examined, and the result was that the jury recalled their 
verdict and acquitted the prisoner. It is impossible to suppose 
that if this prisoner had been examined as a witness he would 
not have made his story intelligible at an earlier stage, instead 
of leaving it to the chances of the last moment. 


In thus admitting the prisoner to examination, we are 
only returning to the practice which prevailed in England 
up to the eighteenth century, as it has prevailed elsewhere 
down to the present time. The Judge-made rules pro- 
tecting the prisoner from examination arose from a reaction 
against the system of browbeating and intimidation of prisoners 
pursued by the Judges and the Crown Counsel, which still dis- 
gust the observer with criminal proceedings in France. The 
fact that now the prisoner will be examined by Counsel, and 
that the Judge will be able to preserve his position as 
moderator, is a sufficient safeguard against a recurrence of the 
abuses of the old system. But there is a further difference 
between the new and the older system of examination, in this. 
Formerly, the admissions of the prisoner were used against 
him, but as he was not a sworn witness, the jury was entitled 
and sometimes was directed to disregard his statements in his 
own favour. By admitting the prisoner as a witness, on the 
same footing as other witnesses, this disability is removed. 
It is remarkable that in thus admitting the prisoner, not 
merely as a witness, but as a sworn witness, we are 
returning not to the practice of the seventeenth century 
or the eighteenth century, but to that of the eleventh cen- 
tury and the eighth century, to the earliest practice of our 
English ancestors. In the oldest Anglo-Saxon law, the only 
evidence admissible against the prosecutor’s charge was the 
prisoner’s own oath. If he could take an oath, sworn in solemn 
form, that he did not commit the crime charged, and half-a- 
dozen of his neighbours were prepared to come forward and swear 
that he was a man to be believed on his oath, he was, as a 
matter of course, acquitted. The whole system of Trial by Jury 
and evidence by word of mouth, as opposed to the Roman-law 
system of depositions, was developed out of this oath of the 
prisoner, supported by his witnesses to character; and the rule, 
which long prevailed, that witnesses to character could not be 
contradicted may be due to dim remembrances of the finality of 
this old system of “ oath-helpers” as they were called. The 
course of history has taken us from an absolute exclusion of 
all witnesses but the accused to a system of excluding all 
evidence for the accused, even his own, and thence, through a 
system of admitting almost any evidence but that of the accused, 
nearly to the only logical and fair system, that of admitting 
all testimony whatever, including that of the accused. The 
piecemeal character of our legislation is shown, however, in 
the careful way in which both Lord Bramwell’s and the 
Attorney-General’s Bills are fenced round with provisoes 
against the Act being supposed to make “any one a competent 
witness who would before its passing have been an incom- 
petent witness.” The only incompetency which prevails, 
apart from that intended to be removed, is that of a lunatic 
or idiot, or a youth who, under the present practice of in- 
sisting on a certain knowledge of theology, is disqualified by 
some Judges for giving evidence. There are also certain rules 
which practically assert partial incompetency, as that re- 
quiring corroboration of the evidence of a plaintiff in an 
action for breach of promise of marriage, or of the evidence 
of an accomplice in a criminal case, and that which re- 
quires two witnesses to perjury and treason. The pre- 
sent Act might well be amended by abolishing these re- 
strictions on evidence with the others. Under the Indian 
Evidence Act, drawn by Mr. Justice Stephen, every one is 
admitted as a witness, and his evidence admitted for what it 
is worth. What it is worth is peculiarly a question for the 
jury, who see and hear him under cross-examination. All fixed 
rules as to who may give evidence, and as to how many wit- 
nesses are to be required in certain cases, are absurd. As 
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Bentham said, “ The witness in question is either to be believed 
or disbelieved. In the first case, the rule is superfluous and 
useless,” or absolutely preventive of justice, ‘In the second, 
the very falsehood itself is a source of instruction and security 
against misdecision.” Exclusion goes upon the supposition 
that the jury are incompetent to tell false evidence from 
true, a supposition which cuts the ground from under the 
feet of Juries altogether. Mr. Justice Stephen has put 
the matter neatly, if rather cynically, in saying that “the 
proper ground for admitting evidence is not that people are 
reluctant to lie, but that it is extremely difficult to 
lie minutely and circumstantially, and without being found 
out.” The only grounds of exclusion should be that the 
evidence proposed to be given is irrelevant, that it is unneceg- 
sary, that the facts could be and ought to be proved in a 
better way, and that it would prolong the proceedings unduly, 
It is difficult, except on the last two grounds, to justify the 
exclusion of “ hear-say ;” but experience has shown that the 
exclusion is justified as a general rule, subject, as it is subject 
now, to certain well-defined exceptions. Experience does not 
justify the exclusion of any class, nor the assigning a certain 
right only to any class of witnesses, and as reason certainly 
does not do so either, it would be just as well to take the 
present opportunity to sweep the law clean of restrictions on 
evidence. The way would then be open in Grand Committee 
for the much-needed Code of the Law of Evidence, which 
would never get itself passed, if any questions of this kind 
remained to be discussed. 








THE PRODIGALITY OF THE RICH. 

HE world holds up its hands at Prodigality such as Lady 
John Manners describes, in her pleasant paper in this 
month’s National Review, and the world is usually right ; but if 
the world wanted to justify itself argumentatively, it would not 
find the task without difficulties. Why is it wrong—“a sin,” as 
the world says—for a very rich woman to spend a thousand a year 
in dress, or for a very rich man to pay two thousand pounds for 
flowers to adorn a ball-room and its approaches, or for a man 
of rank to devote thirty thousand a year to keeping up a house 
with such a perfection of appointment that his friends pro- 
nounce the establishment a perfect thing of its kind,—a house 
in which a ‘‘ sustained stateliness” of external life is actually 
realised P It is, undoubtedly, wrong to devote too much atten- 
tion to dress, which should be a subordinate though important 
object of attention; but, then, the expenditure may be a sign 
of inattention, and not of its opposite. The end—a proper and 
fitting end—being good dressing, it may be attained by 
paying large bills to a good dressmaker, with the smallest 
instead of the largest expenditure, either of time or thought; 
and who is to say that the money which saves either is not 
wisely spent? Pitt, when he ruined his fortune by neglect, in 
order to govern the country, was held to have done well; and 
Lord John Russell félt rather proud to say, that in office he could 
not attend to his affairs, and always spent so much, that his 
brother had twice to pay his debts for him. Two thousand 
pounds is a large sum for the flowers to be used for a singlé 
night ; but, the means being granted, is it so very sinful to spend 
one’s surplus in producing a dreamily beautiful effect, which can 
by no possibility hurt any one, and enables florists to ransack 
earth for their objects of beauty in a way otherwise im- 
possible. Thirty thousand a year is a good deal to spend on 
an establishment; but if Lord Overstone is wrong in spending 
it—not that Lord Overstone ever did—why is it right in a pro- 
fessional man, with a hundredth part of the Peer’s means, to 
spend three thousand a year on the same object? Granted that 
the duties of life, including the altruistic duties, are fully per- 
formed, and that the money is come-by without oppression, or 
cheating, or sharp practice, it is difficult to make a sin out of 
the mere scale of an expenditure which, in moderation, everybody 
not essentially ascetic would approve. It is not more vicious in 
itself to keep ten grooms, if your friends can use them, than to 
keep one more than you want for yourself. Lady John Manners 
would, perhaps, say—and, indeed, in a gentle and reserved way, 
does say—that the sin is in the waste of money, while there is 
so much misery in the world; but, then, how far are we to carry 
that ? We could all eat with horn spoons instead of silver, and 
give the difference to the poor; but if we did, civilisation would 
be lost under an ocean of manufactured pauperism. We are by 
no means clear that, because a Duke, by making a new harbour, 
has made £100,000 a year, he is therefore bound to give £90,000 
to rebuilding houses ruined by other men’s neglect of their 
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duties. Is notthat a premium on neglect? The unwilling relief 
of misery is not a virtue, and would not be, even if almsgiving 
produced better results than it does ; and we have supposed our 
millionaire to give away his fair share, and to be dealing with a 
surplus. If he spent that surplus on a Raphael, everybody 
would be loud in his praise; and he may like the flowers in the 
ball-room—or rather, the high-coloured magnificence of life which 
they represent—better than pictorial art; and why, in gratify- 
ing that taste, is he any worse than the connoisseur, or the man 
who, like Sir T. Brassey, spends thousands in a trip round the 
world; or who, like Mr. Ruskin, in his naif account of his pro- 
perty, keeps £3,000 to amuse himself with “one more trip to 
Venice”? He gratifies his own taste with his own money, and 
how is that an offence P 

Conscious waste is, of course, evil. No man could have a 
right to cut off his own hand, or dig out his own eye, without 
adequate reason, for the arm and eye are powers lent him to 
be well used; and money, in our day, is in the same way a trust. 
To throw a sovereign into the sea for mere whim must be, 
therefore, a sinful exercise of self-will; but it would be hard to 
prove that an expenditure gratifying a taste for magnificence 
came quite within that category. The money is not lost, or 
directly misapplied. The florists have it, or the dressmakers, or the 
servants, and may all of them, for anything known to the con- 
trary, use it wisely or in a highly productive way. Even the 
argument which seems nearest being true,—that it is wrong to 
excite hate, or envy, or bitterness by display, for no good end, is 
not true in fact, for in England at least that is not the result. If 
there is one thing certain about the English poor, it is that they 
approve waste in therich, dislike an expenditure directed carefully 
to results, and hold distinctly with a forgotten poet, that the 
unforgivable vice in the rich is accumulation. They like the 
mouey to circulate, as they say, and so long as it does not go to 
mistresses or to “ foreign parts,” they care exceedingly little to 
whom it goes, so only it be spent. They do not even draw the 
line, as we think the cultivated do, and as Lady John Manners 
does, at excessive expenditure on eating,—having, we suspect, a 
secret sympathy with a vice of which they know, if they had 
but the means, they would themselves be guilty. They do not 
see, any more than the Romans did, why my lord should not 
have fish for his dinner from a river a thousand miles off, or 
why he should not have three dinners a day, as the essayist says 
he does, if he is able to pay for them, and has the good-luck not 
to be dyspeptic. 

The real evil of such luxury is rather social and in- 
tellectual than moral. Intellectually, it is a little con- 
temptible, for success in organising luxury is dependent not 
on ability or effort, but on the mere expenditure of money, 
frequently incurred in a way so stupid as to defeat the 
spender’s own end. To eat many meals a day, is not the way 
to enjoy eating; expensive dressing is often dressing out of 
taste; and two thousand pounds’ worth of flowers must, if 
there has been no cheating in the prices, overload any suite of 
rooms and staircase, besides over-burdening the air. Men 
had twice the enjoyment of shooting when the preparations 
were not so elaborate and the birds so numerous; and the 
immense expenditure on moors, &c., makes of enjoyment 
#0 much of a_ business, that it is apt to pall. The 
tendency to crowds, too, is fatal to enjoyment, as is also the 
size to which establishments are apt, in these days, to grow, 
and the kind of strain which falls alike on host and guests. 
Spontaneity disappears, and life becomes a dress dinner, at 
which all the convives are expected to be pleased, whether their 
mood for the hour is pleasant, or the reverse. As to society, it 
is ruined, for the tone of expense once set, those who cannot 
afford it, the great majority, either drop out altogether, or spend 
with a secret sense of shame and pain, or do not spend, and are 
worried, because they think that in not spending they have 
fallen short. The people who want to meet cannot meet, 
because of the difference in their incomes, and all meetings are 
burdened by the necessity of attending to a mechanism which, 
except among the few who are unusually rich for their places in 
the world, never becomes automatic. Moreover, though that is no 
argument now-a-days, the standard of refinement is lowered, 
for whenever you make any possession a condition of social 
eminence, those who possess the condition in a high degree are 
certain to be eminent in society. When birth was the condition 
in France, a sickening ruffian like the Duc de Vendéme could 
not be kept from the top; and when wealth is the condition, as 
in modern England, the most vulgar millionaire will be 


somewhere there. It is, however, as useless for publicists 
to protest, as for Lady John Manners. Ebullitions of 
expenditure have marked society from time to time, and have 
never been cured, except by some cause which has produced 
comparative poverty. The tremendous expensiveness of 
Continental nobles did not survive the Revolution, and 
the mad luxury of English and American millionaires would 
not survive either long-continued bad times, or a Statute of 
Equal Distributions. The odd thing is, that the leaders of 
society, who could protest with effect-—for they would soon sup- 
press waste, by a few sneers at its vulgarity—never do it; the 
rich among them being afraid, and the poorer, as we suspect, 
rather enjoying an expenditure which, as they do not imitate it, 
costs them nothing. And yet it is odder that the quiet class, 
the people of moderate incomes and refined tastes, whom 
Lady John Manners sorrows over, do not openly resist. As she 
says, they are ruined in heaps; yet they have only to say, “ We 
cannot afford it,” and let those who sneer pass on, and they would 
be perfectly safe, and if they knew it, as happy as before. It is 
their own want of nerve, not the bad taste of the rich, which is 
ruining them; their own inability to show even so much of in- 
dependence as to cease to imitate. The smaller gentry are in a 
bad way just now, no doubt, with corn so low, and rents so often 
unpaid ; but if they would only set the tone of the day at defiance: 
cut off every expenditure for mere show, and live as well-off 
Rectors do, they would all survive the storm. As it is, scores of 
them will be submerged ; but the blame of that rests on their 
own want of individuality, rather than with the luxury of the 
rich, who are, after all, only living their own lives in their own 
very foolish way. Ivory chairs are follies—blameable follies, it 
may be—for they degrade the standard of aspiration; but they are 
not exactly moral evils, any more than silver forks are. Did not 
a clergyman in Elizabeth’s reign denounce the monstrous luxury 
of using any forks at all, when God had so visibly given man 
five fingers to eat with ? 





PASSION. 
HERE is, perhaps, no language more remarkable than the 
English, for the range of meanings which the same word 
will cover. ‘“ Action,” for instance, may mean anything from an 
individual deed to a suit-at-law and a battle, and only the con- 
text can tell us which of these far sundered meanings the word 
must have. But the range of the word “ action ” is nothing to the 
range of the word “ passion,” the most passive meaning of which, 
as Johnson gives it, is “susceptibility of effect from external 
action,”’ the illustration being taken from Lord Bacon: “The 
differences of mouldable and not mouldable, scissible and not 
scissible, and many other passions of matter, are plebeian notions 
applied to the instruments men ordinarily practise ;” while the 
last and highest meaning of the word is rightly assigned 
as “the last suffering of the Redeemer of the world,” 
though we should deny that the word “suffering” is in 
that case at all an adequate equivalent for what is in- 
tended. ‘The Poet-Laureate, in the fine outline tragedy just 
published, The Cup, gives us a noble passage on an intermediate 
meaning of this great word,—the meaning, probably, which 
at the present time it most commonly bears. The traitor of the 
tragedy has just stabbed the Galatian ruler, and so silenced the 
outburst of his passion, and muses on it thus :— 
“That red-faced rage at me! 
Then with one quick, short stab—eternal peace. 
So end all passions. Then what use in passions ? 
To warm the cold bounds of our dying life 
And, lest we freeze in mortal apathy, 
Employ us, heat us, quicken us, help us, keep us 
From seeing all too near that urn, those ashes 
Which all must be. Well used, they serve us well. 
I heard a saying in Egypt, that ambition 
Is like the sea wave, which the more you drink, 
The more you thirst—yea—drink too much, as men 
Have done on rafts of wreck—it drives you mad.” 
In that fine passage, passion means not a mere susceptibility to 
an outward influence, but a dominating desire for some 
particular kind of outward influence, which, it is declared, may so 
occupy and possess the mind and character as to dethrone 
reason and drive men mad. Surely, no greater stride can be 
conceived than from the passive sense in which Locke and Bacon 
use “ passion,”—as a mere liability to be acted upon in any kind 
of way,—to the sense in which Tennyson uses it, as a desire 
which may take such possession of the mind as, when yielded 
to, to drive strong men mad. Nor, again, can there be 
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powering and bewildering obsession of the heart, to that 
higher sense of the word “passion” in which we talk of 
the passion of Wordsworth, or the passion of Isaiah, or the 
passion of our Burial Service, or, far above every other sense, 
the passion of our Lord. It seems to us that there is a clearer 
lesson in the “evolution” of the various meanings of 
such a word as this, than in the hypothesis as to the evolution 
of the highest forms of organised life out of the lowest forms. 
As the word “action” grows in intensity till it means, first, a 
struggle for victory in the Courts of law, and then a struggle 
for victory with an armed foe, so the word “ passion” grows in 
intensity till it means first a craving for something outside our- 
selves that dominates and distigures our whole being, and 
then a deliberate and voluntary participation in the manifold 
joys and sufferings of mankind, not for the satisfaction of 
any personal craving, but for the tempering, quieting, and re- 
lieving of all cravings by which mortal natures are tossed 
about and disfigured. And so, too, surely man’s thoughts in 
general grow in intensity till the germ of what is little more 
than animal activity blossoms in heroism, and the germ of 
what is little more than abstract sensibility,—liability to be 
bent and moulded from without,—bears fruit in capacities 
so ennobling to human nature that heroism only expresses the 
lower level out of which these higher summits spring. 

And this is just what we want to draw attention to,—that the 
word which in its origin is much the most humble and neutral, the 
word which expresses nothing but the openness of human nature 
to the force of external influences—just as the malleability of 
clay to the hand of the sculptor is used as a symbol of character- 
lessness, not of character—obtains in the end a far higher 
significance than the word which in its origin does express the 
initiative of human nature. “Action” never gets higher in 
meaning than a supreme struggle. “ Passion” reaehes to a 
meaning far above that of supreme endurance, or supreme 
pati »even,—to the meaning of supreme sacrifice, the volun- 
tai, «ticipation in all the deepest sufferings of others for the 
purpose of healing and purifying those sufferings. So that the 
passive word takes, after all, a higher meaning, even of the 
active kind, than the active word; that which begins by ex- 
pressing mere liability to external influences, ends by expressing 
a more potent interference with those external influences than the 
very word which was built up on the idea of taking the 
initiative, instead of submitting to the initiative of others. 
‘ Action’ beginning in the idea of man’s initiative never gets 
beyond it, though it expresses the most vivid forms of that 
initiative. ‘ Passion’ which begins by denying man’s initiative 
reaches to a meaning in which the intensest efforts of that initia- 
tive are included, as well as the intensest forms of that liability 
to be infiuenced by the fate and feelings of others which seems 
to spring directly from the original meaning of the word. Is 
not that another way of saying that what theologians call ‘ the 
doctrine of prevenient grace’ is true P—in other words, that the 
highest form of human activity can only be produced in the 
mind which is open to receive the impulses of a higher inspira- 
tion; and that the form of activity which really begins in the 
will of man is a lower form of activity, which may reach heroism 
at best, but can never reach the saintly level. Passion, in its 
highest sense, includes action and the highest action. Action, 
in its highest sense, does not express the higher passion. 

To return to a much lower sense of the word. The use of the 
passions is, as Tennyson makes his selfish intriguer say,— 

“To warm the cold bounds of our dying life 

And, lest we freeze in mortal apathy, 

Employ ns, heat us, quicken us, help us, keep us 

From seeing all too near that urn, those ashes 

Which all must be.” 
Even in this lower sense, the passions make men much greater, 
—though, it may be, not always better,—than any energy which 
is not passionate can make them. It is the passions which 
make biography and history what they are,—just as it is 
passion in a still higher sense which makes poetry what it is. 
Without the passions, we should not have had David, or Alex- 
ander, or Brutus, or Hannibal. Without a higher kind of passion, 
we should not have had Homer, or Tyrtaeus, or Dante, or 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Goethe. What we are pleased to 
call “ originality,” we all with one voice combine to declare not 
really original, but originated from some hidden source beyond 
itself. We speak of every original genius as inspired,—in other 
words, as not original, but due to an origin above the will, above 
the power of the individual to make or mar. Thus, we regard 
that activity as most effectual which obeys a stimulus beyond 











itself; and that as least effectual or most insignificant which is 


most truly self-originated. And this applies even to the less 
noble passions,—to ambition, to emulation, to the rapture of 
esthetic feeling. These passions really do heat and fill with 
interest a life that might otherwise freeze into apathy, even 
when they are sufficiently ignoble, as ignoble as they are, for 
instance, in the breast of Tennyson’s Galatian traitor. Even 
such passions carry men out of themselves,—though, it may be, 
only to make them feel that they ought not to have been carried 
out of themselves by principles so poor,—and teach how great a 
spur to effective action a dominant passion is. But the strange 
thing is that the same word should represent, first, that in ug 
which is purely passive,—next, that which keeps life from stag. 
nating only by endangering a fall below the human level,— 
and again, that which raises it to a point far above the human 
level, to the level of what is eternal and divine. Doubtless, there 
is, as we have already noticed, an intermediate step between 
these last two meanings in the use of the word “passion” to 
express that higher kind of poetic inspiration which makes men 
voluntary partakers of the love, and joy, and suffering of 
others, almost for the mere sake of entering into them. Here 
you have, on the one hand, a dominant impulse of the imagina.- 
tion,—very much like the love of beauty or the love of power,— 
which spurs on the poet to imagine and delineate human joys 
and sufferings, and which so far, therefore, has no more moral 
freedom and choice in it than the more selfish passions. But 
then, on the other hand, this imaginative passion has no selfish 
end in view; it asks nothing but to see and feel as other men 
see and feel in their moments of truest and most vivid life; and 
therefore it helps to bind men together in a new and closer 
unity than any they could reach without it. And hence 
even imaginative passion, as it involves a suffering with the 
sufferings of others, no less than a rejoicing in their joys, and 
therefore a very real extension of individual experience, at the 
cost frequently of the sacrifice of serenity, touches the still 
higher meaning of the word in which sacrifice for others is the 
predominant and essential quality. As a mere poetic impulse, 
which no true poet can suppress, imaginative passion is little 
raised above the other intellectual passions,—little raised above 
the desire for knowledge, for instance. But in its uniting 
influences, and in the pain which it involves wherever a true 
poet enters honestly into “the pangs, the eternal pangs,”’ of his 
race, it touches that higher level of passion, where passion and 
sacrifice are one. Surely there is hardly any story of evolution 
in existence which runs through so wide a “diameter of being” 
as the significance of this strange word, beginning as it does in 
the very emptiness and nakedness of our liability to be twisted 
and warped in any direction, however injurious, by external 
influence, and yet ending in that triumph of divine love over 
human sensitiveness which is possible only to the man impelled 
by God. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON DRAINAGE LOANS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sirn,—With reference to Mr. Bear’s letter to you, entitled, 
“ Sauce for the Goose, Savce for the Gander,’ I wish to point 
out to him that if the owner of land represents the gander, and 
the tenant of land represents the goose, these two birds are not 
of the same species, and differ from each other in something 
more than the mere circumstance of sex. 

If I hire land from another man, the reason probably is that 
I have not capital enough to buy land of my own. I may have 
enough capital to till land, and perhaps also capital enough to 
drain it; but I cannot do this, and provide also the additional 
capital required for purchase. For tillage, and for improve- 
ments promising a speedy return, about £15 an acre may be all 
the capital needed; but for purchase, I should have to provide 
probably at least £30 an acre more. 

This additional capital is provided for me by thelandlord. It 
represents his right of ownership, and his exclusive right of 
occupying and using the land. This last right I hire from him 
for a time, and during that time I trade upon this capital of the 
owner, as well as upon the much smaller capital which I myself 
contribute. 

Mr. Bear’s proposition appears to be that under these circum- 
stances I am then entitled to the whole proceeds not only of my 
own capital, but also to the whole proceeds which come from my 
landlord’s capital. The fallacy of this proposition becomes 
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apparent, the moment the facts which it deals with are 
analysed. 

It is the same fallacy which underlies the whole claim now so 
often made on behalf of what is called “ Labour,”—namely, 
that it should enjoy all the wealth it “creates.” But unfortu- 
nately for the equity of this claim, wealth is never created by 
«Jabour” alone, but by many factors, of which muscle is only 
one, and very often the least important. 

If a gang of Irishmen are employed to drain one of Mr. 
Bear’s fields, the whole work may be executed by the Irishmen. 
But it does not follow that the gang of Irishmen become en- 
titled to the “ whole fruits of their own labour,” if, under that 
phrase, is included the whole fruits of Mr. Bear’s newly-drained 
field. In like manner, Mr. Bear may drain a field the ownership 
of which belongs to another man. But it does not follow that 
Mr. Bear is entitled thereby to the “whole results” of the 
operation, when these results are largely due to elements which 
he did not supply, and to contributions of capital larger than 
his own. 

The case is obviously entirely different where the owner of 
{and drains and improves that land. In this case, all the 
elements which contribute to the result are his. The capital 
which is invested in the ownership and the capital which is laid 
out upon the improvement are both his. He only gets what is 
his own when he gets a correspondingly larger share. Yet even 
jn this case the whole results can never come to him, because the 
ultimate gross results must always be due to some elements 
which are not his. These may be the labour of labourers, or 
they may be the skill and work of a tenant, or they may be— 
and generally are—both combined. Under the natural con- 
ditions of the market, all parties get what is their due. But if 
men come to found demands and claims upon abstract phrases, 
it is very necessary to pull out these phrases into their com- 
ponent parts, and see how they stand the test of this analysis. 
—I an, Sir, &e., ARGYLL. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S QUEEN’S COUNTY ESTATES. 

(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—As a letter from Mr. Trench appeared in a late issue 
of your paper concerning the judgment delivered in the Land 
Court in our cases, we trust that you will grant us space for a few 
remarks. Any person reading his letter will see how difficult it 
is to prove that a terminable annuity of £5 per annum does not 
differ from an annuity of £5 in perpetuity. Yet, such is the 
impossible task he has set himself. He endeavours to show 
that there is no profit made, or intended to be made, by the 
following transaction. The Government loan money to Lord 
Lansdowne at 3} per cent. interest (they never charge more 
under the Land Improvement Acts); Lord Lansdowne loans 
this money to his tenants, at 5 per cent. interest. Is there no 
difference between £3 10s. and £5? £1 10s.; and this is Lord 
Lansdowne’s annual profit on every £100 borrowed from the 
Government. 

Mr. Commissioner Kane, when delivering judgment in our 
‘cases, used the following words :—“In 1874 and 1875, a large 
amount of drainage was done with money borrowed from the 
Board of Works, and 5 per cent. was charged to the tenants 
in respect of the money spent on their holdings. Mr. Atkin- 
son, Q.C., admitted Lord Lansdowne having borrowed the 
money at 3} per cent., and having charged the tenants 5 per 
cent., that to the extent of the difference between these two 
rates of interest the tenant must be treated as paying off the 
charge, and so gradually acquiring a property in the drainage 
regarded as an improvement from the landlord.” Mr. Trench 
says, “ So long as the landlord has to pay it, he is clearly justified 
in charging a similar amount to the tenant,” thereby insinuat- 
ing that as soon as the landlord had paid the principal and inter- 
est to the Government by annual instalments at the rate of 5 or 
6) per cent., the tenant’s liability ceased. What are the facts? 
£365 was borrowed by the landlord from the Board of Works, 
and expended in draining our farms; 5 per cent. was charged 
on the outlay, £18 5s.; the rent was raised by this amount. 
£160, also borrowed, was expended in buildings on our farms; 
5 per cent. was charged on the outlay, £8 7s.; the rent was 
raised by this amount; and it was never intended to be reduced, 
whatever might be done to further increase it, as is clearly 
proved by reference to leases on the property, in which clauses 
are inserted binding the tenant to pay interest at the respective 
rates of 5 or 6} per cent. on money borrowed from the Board 
of Works by the landlord, during the life in the lease, if it was 
for 100 years, as an increase of rent. 








Mr. Trench boasts of the landlord’s outlay for the past 
twenty years on the thirty holdings that were before the Land 
Commission. £326 was allowed by the landlord for drainage; 
the tenant did all the work, and received £5 per acre I.P.M., 
considerably less than half the cost. £300 was allowed for 
buildings; the tenant did all the work, and was refunded the 
cost of slates and timber of roof. Mr. Commissioner Kane on 
this point says:—“ With reference to the drainage done on the 
£5-an-acre system, and the cases where the landlord has con- 
tributed towards the buildings, but has not created them, if 
the rent the tenants were already paying was a full rent for the 
holding in its unimproved condition, plus the amount of the 
landlord’s contribution, what unpaid-for benefit is the tenant 
receiving ? The expenditure by the landlord has induced and 
enabled the tenant to remain in possession. In our opinion, as 
a matter of fact, in every case we have had before us on the 
estate, the rent at the time the contributions were made was so 
high as to be a full rent for the land, with the landlord’s con- 
tribution to the improvements.” Evidently this Judge saw that 
the allowances were made to mitigate our impossible rack-rents, 
and bring the land within measureable distance of what could 
be paid by incessant hard work, and such frugal fare as merely 
kept body and soul together. 

We knew too well we were rack-rented; the Land Court gave 
us 20 per cent. reduction, notwithstanding the above £626 
allowed on buildings and drainage. The Commissioner also 
stated in judgment :—‘ The drainage which was done by the 
tenants, and for which the landlord allowed £5 per acre, was 
exceedingly well done, and has benefited the land to a great 
degree; while the drainage recently done, although done very 
expensively, has, in great part, been a complete failure. The 
drains are ill arranged, and it has not resulted in any benefit 
to the land equivalent to the great cost (‘from £13 to £20 an 
acre ’) the landlord went to.” 

In 1879 and 1880, £483, borrowed from the Board of Works, 
was expended in drainage on our farms by the landlord, interest 
not to be charged for three years; after that time, 5 per cent. 
No interest having been paid previous to our cases being heard, 
it was agreed that the Commissioners should consider this 
drainage as improvements done by the landlord, and to be con- 
sidered in fixing the rent. Plainly, the landlord is in receipt 
of the full interest for this sum of £483, because if it had not 
been expended, our rents would have been further reduced. 


On five of our holdings the landlord made no allowance for 
improvements, nor did he expend any money on buildings or 
drainage. In these cases the Commissioners reduced the rent 
by 25 per cent.; the average reduction on the thirty cases was 
20 per cent. This shows if there had been no allowances, the 
average reduction would have been at least 25 per cent., pro- 
bably 30 per cent., and few of the most notorious rack-renters 
have been charging more than 25 or 30 per cent. above the fair 
rent. Mr. Trench says that but a small section of the tenants 
have gone into the Land Court to get a fair rent fixed. True; 
but the leaseholders, who cannot go into Court, and who, we 
believe, are rack-rented, are the large section. Will the Governor- 
General of Canada abandon his leases and let the law deal fairly ? 

The execution of the following works on this estate has 
swallowed up the greater part of the thousands expended here, 
and they are not one shilling benefit to us:—The removal of 
four tenants, two under threat of eviction, to make room for 
Lansdowne Lodge and rent-office, with carriage-drives and 
plantations, stables, coach-house, harness-room, &c. The 
building of two farmhouses with offices for Thomas and 
Andrew Byrne, in lieu of their former house and offices, which 
they had to give up to square Mr. Trench’s farm at Luggacurren. 
House and offices for the steward or clerk of works, hotel, 
yard and offices, remodelling school teacher’s house, post-office 
and dispensary, building three labourers’ cottages for Hinds, 
the estate bailiff or driver; cottages for carpenter and mason, 
building ornamental smithy, with cut-stone horse-shoe for door- 
post; sinking of pumps, which were a failure, conveying water 
nearly a mile to rent-office, which was also a failure, though 
expected to rival the Vartry Waterworks. This was all spent 
for the benefit of the estate. No doubt, it improves the land- 
scape and looks well, but good looks won’t make the pot boil. 
Lord Lansdowne has not suffered any loss in his rent by bad 
payments or Arrears Act, that we know of; his rents have been 
well paid, too well paid, if we did ourselves and our families 
justice. 

Mr. Trench advised us individually to go into the Land Court, 
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to get fair rents fixed, and that he would be glad that we got 
fair reductions ; yet he has appealed against the fixing, although 
we fear the so-called fair rents will be rack-rents, in these severe 
seasons. We attribute it, to use Lord Lansdowne’s own words 
on a recent occasion in Canada, to the noble lord’s “ prejudice 
in favour of the tillers of the soil.’—We are, Sir, &c., 

Patrick Ketty, Micuartn Ketty, Jonn Dunne, Epwarp 
Detanty, Dents Dunne, Micuarn Duyne, Bryan 
Correy, Laurence Byrne, Arruur O'NEILL, JOHN 
Lyons, Denis Dunne, Marcret Troy, Denis Brennan, 
Joun Jounson, Tuomas Moors, Joun BRENNAN, EDWARD 
KELLY, Jer. Mureny, ANDREW Murpuy, Jut1a McGratu, 
Patrick Law eR, JAMES Moore. 

Luggacurren, Queen’s County, March 4th, 1884. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE BRIGHTON 
ELECTION. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—Nothing in the world can minimise the crushing Brighton 
defeat. Everything should have been for the Liberals, not 
against them, for no man, as a rule, is fond of such a change of 
front as Mr. Marriott’s. He calls himself a “ Palmerstonian 
Liberal,” whose acknowledged successor was the “ Disraelian 
Conservative” (a straightforward political creed enough), there- 
fore he should not logically have come forward in 1880 against 
the foreign policy of Disraeli. Never mind that, the defeat is 
tremendous, and as even Cassandra likes to be justified of her 
children, I will ask you for a space for some lines of very serious 
remark. No justice at all, it seems to me, has been done to Mr. 
Marriott’s exceeding tactical ability, to regard politics for the 
moment from that point of view. In their present frame of 
mind, the Conservatives probably welcomed a rebellious Liberal 
more warmly than they would one of their own men, as repre- 
senting the split in the camp they have so expected to see. Mr. 
Marriott was sure of a personal following besides, and had also 
at his back the whole body of those who have a general respect 
for what they vaguely consider “ independence.” Moreover, of 
all the large constituencies in England, Brighton is, perhaps, 
the most entirely uncertain, carried away by the first wind of 
doctrine, and innocent of any settled political faith at all. None 
could have better suited Mr. Marriott’s purpose. But above all, he 
had the supreme tact to make of the election a sort of personal 
question between Mr. Chamberlain and himself, leading up to 
it by his pamphlet, and strengthening the position by his bold 
assertions about the supposed Birmingham roughs, sent for 
his discomfiture by the terrible Caucus and the wicked President 
of the Board of Trade. Does anybody suppose that he believed 
inthem? Mr. Chamberlain is just now in the proud position 
of the Bogie, which there is always somebody to occupy in the 
whole class of timorous minds; avd with well-timed readiness, 
Mr. Marriott, in the character of the fearless Liberal, came 
forward as their champion. Such tactics are, in their genera- 
tion, it is to be feared, as much wiser than Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s high-bred moderation and old-fashioned courtesies, 
as they are than Lord Randolph Churchill's wearisome and 
impartial Billingsgate. Nobody believes the last when he calls 
the whole body of her Majesty’s Ministers a gang of ruffians 
and imbeciles ; but there are very many to rally to Mr. Marriott 
when he fixes on Mr. Chamberlain as the villain of the piece. 
I venture to think that it will not be long before we see another 
candidate for the much-discussed post of Conservative leader- 
ship; and, as a quiet East-Sussex observer, I believe in Mr. 
Marriott’s triumphant move as by far the cleverest bid for the 
Beaconsfield succession yet made. 

It is also as a resident in East Sussex, and myself not long 
ago a member of the County Liberal Executive, that I am 
asking leave to point out in the Spectator what I feel to be the 
true moral of this Brighton defeat, which is to the Liberals a 
most serious blow. The fault is their own; and it rises out of 
their own léches. In the course of last year, I wrote to you 
(under the signature of “ Publius”), about the hopeless and 
useless efforts we were making, for the occasion of the first 
united dinner of the two Eastbourne Liberal Associations, to 
secure the attendance of a few of the prominent Liberal Members 
whose names were in the mouths of men,—Members who are to 
be found in the profusion of blackberries when they are wanted 
in the favoured North. The leading Ministers themselves, I 


suppose, were not to be expected, though I hardly know why 
not; but I hold it to be the plainest and distinctest duty of the 
younger men to forward the cause in this way, as the Conserva- 








tives, at all times and in all places, are, much to their credit, 
always ready to forward theirs. Liberal speakers only want to 
go where there are three-hundreds to look after them, and big 
majorities to applaud. It is not in this way that Liberalism ig 
to be disseminated, and its true meaning and bearings ex. 
plained to the rapidly increasing body of Liberal politicians 
amongst us who can only feed on newspaper reports of what. 
their leaders say in the North, while the South is left to starye,. 
It is not the North that wants the food. 
What do they in the North, 
When they should serve their mission in the South ? 

The answers about that luckless dinner I shall not soon forget,. 
for the Scriptural “I cannot come” excuses were nothing to. 
those I received, even though, as I am bound to add, I had from 
one or two of the principal Ministers, to whom I wrote, much: 
help and sympathy. One young and ornamental member of 
the Ministry “had no time for crusading, except in his own 
constituency ;” another, though writing with the greatest 
personal courtesy, could not come and “ talk political clap-trap 
to the East-Sussex electors ;” a third member, who poses a good 
deal before the world just now as an apostle of true Liberalism, 
to whom I wrote later with great urgency, pointing out that; 
what has now happened at Brighton was exactly what 
would happen, treated my appeal with silent, and, no 
doubt, deserved contempt, though we were in correspondence- 
upon another matter. Soon afterwards, another Liberal 
Member told me in conversation, on my renewing my 
Cassandrics, that “everybody knew East Sussex was no. 
good.” Well, it is not; though after the last election it very 
soon might have been. It is as likely to be carried now ag: 
Woodstock, perhaps less so. Here in Eastbourne, where the 
feeling was strong and growing, everything fell to pieces after- 
that dismal dinner. The two associations severed, to join no- 
more; for the rank and file of politicians are human, like other- 
people, and want contact with their officers. For my own part 
(this I only say, because on a matter of feeling one may fairly 
judge by one’s own), I gave up all further part in the war, and! 
determined to confine myself to my own last. I had no 
personal ambition to serve, and did not see why I should 
run the risk of the animosities which follow too much 
on active politics now-a-days, however temperately one may 
try to follow them, for the sake of men who do not care- 
enough for the cause to help it on, except for themselves. There: 
are, I suppose, two ways of regarding politics,—as a faith, and 


asagame. Those who believe in them as the first, fail here in 
a manifest duty. ‘Those who play them as the second, play 
very badly. Brighton is the most prominent of East-Sussex 


boroughs, and only local Members, practically, have appeared 
there for a long time. I trust that so severe a lesson as this 
election may in the end not be thrown away. Had two er three 
of such masterly Liberal expositions as those we hear of weekly 
in the North been heard there within the last year or two, the 
defeat might not, perhaps, have been a victory ; but the majority 
would certainly not have been such as to involve a serious 
menace to the Government, at a time when this endless 
Egyptian business is perplexing their best friends. It was of 
small use, indeed, to send Mr. Fawcett down in a panic at the 
eleventh hour, to make things worse by putting the election in 
the light of a direct question of confidence in Ministers. If 
Brighton has very distinctly said that she has none, it is but a 
return for their want of interest in her. 

1 had almost forgotten to remind your readers that, after my 
letter about the dinner of last year, a Liberal Member wrote to 
you in answer, to say that we could have got many Members,. 
“ if we had approached them in the proper way.” Most wonder- 
ful! We approached them in every way we knew of; but I had 
fondly imagined that it was for the Members to “approach” 
the constituencies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne, March 5th. Herman MeERIVALE. 


[Is there the difference made between the North and the South 
of which Mr. Merivale complains ? Of course, Lord Hartington 
goes to Lancashire because he represents Lancashire, and Mr.. 
Forster to Bradford and Manchester becatse he represents 
Bradford, and is closely connected with the Reform organisation 
in Manchester. Mr. Chamberlain has spoken at length in the 
North, but he has also spoken at length in Bristol, which is in 
the South. On the whole, we doubt the partiality shown to the 
North by Ministers. And it does seem to us unfair to expect a 
hard-worked Administration to do as much general platform 
work as an Opposition.—Eb. Spectator. 
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THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—In the Spectator of the 16th ult., under the above heading, 
«DP. G.” writes, “ I have never heard, and I have never met any 
one who has ever heard, a single sentence in a single sermon, 
by either Roman Catholic or Protestant, inculcating mercy to 
animals.” 

With your permission, I would refer “D. G.” to a small 
volume of sermons preached at Harrow by Dr. Vaughan, entitled, 
«Memorials of Harrow Sundays,” where he will find a sermon 
preached in the school chapel upon this very subject. The text 
chosen was, “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk,” 
and the following quotation from the sermon gives a fair idea of 
the manner in which the subject of cruelty towards animals was 
treated by the preacher :—TI do charge it upon you all, to 
observe how God here manifests his care for animals; subjected 
as they are to man for his use and for his comfort and for his 
convenience, they are not subjected to man for neglect or tor- 
ture, and if in any case they be so used, He who concerns him- 
self to direct us here, in a rule thrice repeated, thrice recorded 
in the Book of Revelation, how a lifeless creature is not 
to be treated, will most surely bring that wicked work into 
judgment, first, by the operation of his ordinary laws, under 
which such acts lead to a gradual hardening of the heart in all 
its aspects; and secondly, if they be not thoroughly repented of, 
by calling them into account on the Day of Judgment.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. J. K. 


DR. EDERSHEIM’S “LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS 
THE MESSIAH.” 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—Will you allow me so far to refer to your very valuable 
and appreciative review of my book on ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah,” as to state that one point to which you 
refer had not escaped my attention, but was purposely left 
aside, for further and full treatment? I had intended to enter 
into a discussion of the date, authorship, and sources of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and of their relation to the Fourth Gospel. 
But on collecting my materials, I found that anything like an 
adequate discussion would occupy far more space than I could 
devote to it, considering the other subjects to be treated. Accord- 
ingly, I resolved to reserve this for treatment in a separate volume, 
for which I am now making preparation. Perhaps I ought to 
have mentioned this in my preface; but I shall state it in the pre- 
fatory remarks with which I hope to introduce the new edition 
of “The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” which is now 
preparing.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED EDERSHEIM. 
8 Bradmore Road, Oxford, March 4th. 








THE CORRESPONDENTS AT TOKAR. 
{To THe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—In your remarks relative to the rout of Egyptian troops 
under Baker Pasha at Tokar, you say :—“ All the Correspondents 
had been under fire.” In justice to the Times Correspondent, 
Mr. Frank Scudamore, will you allow me to say that he was the 
only Special actually in the engagement ?—I an, Sir, &c., 
Tre “Times ” CorRRESPONDENT IN Eeyrt. 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, Egypt, February 22nd, 1884. 








POETRY. 
Sage 
JOHN UPON EVERYTHING. 
(Vide the Morning Papers, passim.) 


‘Joun Tynpati speaks not as a party-man, 
But answers gallantly to Duty’s call; 

He writes not as a politician, 

But he must write and speak, nor speaks he small. 
On every subject known to Earth and Heaven, 
(E’en though the last the modern sage deny) 

By inward sense of natural fitness driven, 

John hath a finger in the public pie. 

*If Switzerland endure a rainy season, 

The tourist shivers, but still bravely climbs ; 
For he must think it fine, in spite of Reason, 
Till John has said it’s raining, in the Times. 
‘John is “an older Liberal than Gladstone,” 
(Something less practised, judging by his work), 





? Times, March, 1884. 2 Times, September, 1982. 
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Yet never would he take the peaceful Rad’s tone, 

Or other people’s “incubuses ” shirk. 

If English soldiers scorn self-preservation, 

And fearless face the cannon and the sword, 

John “ thanks the Lord that England is a nation,” 

(Though quite uncertain if there is a Lord). 

John, for some reason, doubts if England was one, 

And what he doubts, the world must question too; 

One hesitates with John,—only because one 

Feels it must be the proper thing to do. 

Much hath John added to the lights of Science, 

Though what, precisely, laymen cannot say ; 

So when he spurns the Government alliance, 

Men feel the Government indeed at bay. 

What if that Government have never asked him 

To offer his advice on things in general ? 

The loss was theirs; for nothing could have tasked him, 

To whose clear brain the merest bunglers men are all. 

The war,—the mart,—the fashion’s newest grace, 

The last new drama, and the latest rhymes, 

Wait modestly to know their proper place, 

Till wondrous John has written to the Times. 
Omniscience crowns thee with Agnostic fame! 

A grateful country, John, feels thou art near, 

And, humbly asking whence tliy mission came, 

(The mission’s nature not entirely clear), 

Rests in a sweet repose beneath thy wing, 

And sleeps securely upon Danger’s brink, 

Content to trust thee upon everything, 

And mildly wonder,—* What does Tyndall think 2” 

Peter Catvs. 








BOOKS. 


—-———— 
SCHLIEMANN’S “TROJA.”* 


Ir this book has fallen dead, the ultimate cause is to be 
found in the author’s defective sense of proportion and of re- 
levance. Dr. Schliemann has now given this busy age some 1,626 
pages concerning the mound at Hissarlik, when everything in 
them that is really valuable or pertinent —the illustrations 
apart—might very easily have been compressed into 200. 
Possibly some day the matter accumulated in Troy, Ilios, and 
Troja may be weeded, and the useful parts of it digested into a 
clearer and more concise form. But if this is ever attempted, 
the capacity for lucid arrangement which presides over the 
task must be higher than that which the volumes themselves 
have exhibited. 

It is a pity that Troja, a bulky and costly work, should not 
have been made independent of Jlios. As it is, Tiroja is useless 
to a reader unless he has J1ios also, since the illustrations, plans, 
&c., of the latter are continually cited on points of primary 
importance. A serious defect in Tioja is the failure to supply 
any diagram showing the corrected division of the strata. It 
appears from pp. 52 ff. that Ilios contained grave errors in this 
respect, as, indeed, Dr. Schliemann stated still more explicitly 
in the North American Review for October, 1882. The identi- 
fication of Homeric Troy has now been altered. In Jlios it 
was the “ Third City” from the bottom. In Troja it is a distinct 
and larger settlement,—the “ Second City,” of which the superior 
claims had been pointed out by Professor Jebb as long ago as 
April, 1881, in the Jowrnal of the London “ Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies.” 

In this country, as in Germany and elsewhere, there is no 
division of intelligent opinion as to the distinctive nature of Dr. 
Schliemann’s merit. As a practical explorer with the spade, he 
deserves the highest praise for his industry and perseverance. 
This praise has, on all hands, been accorded to him in the fullest 
measure. In questions of classical scholarship and archeology, 
he has neither the training nor the critical faculty that would 
give any value to his judgments. Hence his explorations, with 
all their intrinsic interest, have been most unfortunately involved 
with fantastic theories and crude hypotheses. It is right to add 
that these chimeras have not always been of his own devising, 
for the contributors to his vast volumes have been rather numer- 
ous than select. But every one will desire to remember his 
solid services as a sturdy digger, rather than his failings or 
absurdities as an inventor or retailer of wid guesses. Although 
the worth of his books in respect of their criticisms and discus- 








* Troja. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, London: Merray. 1:84. 
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sions is small indeed, they contain a great deal of raw material 
on which sound archeologists and scholars may work in the 
future. 

In estimating Dr. Schliemann’s results, it is always necessary 
to take account of the strongly-marked individuality which 
tinges even his record of facts. The “personal equation” here 
becomes unusually important. The origin of his Homeric 
enthusiasm, as he tells us, dates from his childhood. To this 
day he has preserved, in a quite extraordinary degree, a child’s 
naiveté, combined with a child’s eagerness, and also, it must be 
added, with a child’s impatience of opposition. What, for 
instance, could be more delightful than the passage on the live 
toads, whom Dr. Schliemann contemplated with ecstasy, 
because he seriously believed that they had been the contem- 
poraries, in Homeric Troy, of Hector and Andromache P— 

“The snake may have found its way down from above; but this is 
an impossibility in the case of the large toads,—they must have spent 
3,000 years in these depths. It is very interesting to find in the 
ruins of Troy living creatures from the time of Hector and Andro- 
mache, even though these creatures are but live toads.” (Troy, 
p. 157.) 

There was no scope for a divining instinct in the choice of 
Mycene or of Hissarlik as a place to dig at. Each place was 
known to have been a seat of human life in a high antiquity. 
It was certain that any one who dug there on an adequate scale 
would find some very old remains. Divination could have been 
shown, if at all, only by predicting the nature of the objects 
which would be found. In the case of Hissarlik, the excavator 
set out from the fixed idea—proclaimed in Ithaca, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Troy (1869), before the mound was excavated— 
that the Pergamus of Troy was buried there. He found a settle- 
ment restricted to the mound, and, nothing daunted, affirmed 
that Homer’s inspiration—otherwise assumed to be verbal—had 
here failed him, and that “lofty ” Troy had had no acropolis! 
Now he has decreed that Troy shall be another city, so that it now 
has a sort of acropolis—the mound—after all. But that Troy was 
there, nothing would ever have led Dr. Schliemann to doubt when 
he had once resolved that there it was to be. Some prehistoric 
town unquestionably existed at Hissarlik, and if it is said that 
the legend of a great siege took its birth from the capture of 
this town, no human being can prove, the negative. On the 
other hand, it is a pure assumption to call this town “ Troy,” 
and to call the things found in or near it “ Trojan,” as is done 
throughout this book. No form of petitio principii more 
easily impresses the unwary than simple, reiteration of an 
assumed fact. An amysing familiarity with the details 
of life at Homeric Troy is implied in the reference to 
‘‘lance-heads of the common Trojan form” (p. 94), as one 
might say, “knife-blades of the ordinary Sheffield pattern.” The 
looseness and audacity of inference are often simply astounding. 
Thus at p. 98 we read that “the construction and grandeur of 
temples A and B denote already a high civilisation.” But it is 
amere conjecture that these were temples at all (p. 76), and 
even if their ground-plan were certain (cp. p. 88), to speak of 
their “grandeur” is entirely absurd,—see p. 77. Then these 
“ sumptuous buildings ” are declared to imply “ regular tools of 
bronze or copper,” and the utter absence of such tools is thus 
explained :—“ The carpenters and other handicraftsmen pro- 
bably did not live on the acropolis.” A room which measured 
35 ft. by 25 ft. is described as “a great hall,”—as the diminutive 
house in the “Third City” was formerly styled “the royal 
mansion ”—and this sort of quaint grandiloquence pervades the 
book, wherever the present “ Troy” is concerned. Because two- 
handled cups were found in the lower strata, Dr. Schliemann 
asserts that the Homeric b:7es &uQinuxeanroy was a two-handled 
cup. Aristotle, who speaks of &u?ixtarearw as familiar objects, 
shows that they were (as the name expresses), not two-handled 
cups, but dowble cups, for he compares a bee-hive, with an opening 
on each side, to a d&was déuQinurerarov:—“ Tlepi yap plav Baoww 
duo bupides siciy, Boreo 4 THY kuQinurirrwy, H fey evTos, 
v éxrés.”? (Hist. Aniiv., 1.40.) This is only one instance out of 
dozens, though it is a pretty strong one, in which Dr. Schlie- 
mann forces a Homeric meaning on objects found at Hissarlik 
which, as any calm and unprejudiced student can see, have 
absolutely no relation to objects described in the Homeric 
poems. One of the most extraordinary examples occurs at page 
64, where an ancient conduit, found in the recesses of a cavern 
near Hissarlik, is made to furnish forth an equivalent for the 
natural springs of the river Scamander, as described in the 
Fliad ! 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Schliemann should have 








ey 


permitted himself to use the unbecoming tone adopted in 
Troja towards Lechevalier. To sneer at the distinguisheg 
French traveller, whose visits to the Troad in 1785 and 1786: 
started the modern discussion as to the site of Troy, is not only 
ungenerous and ungraceful on the part of the German exca- 
vator, but is also, from his own point of view, injudicious, 
He admits in Troja that pottery as old as 1000-900 B.C, 
occurs at Bunirbashi. (p. 268.) Nothing more is required 
by those who think that a town at Bunarbashi may have 
suggested most of the traits of the Homeric Troy. That belief 
was shared with Lechevalier by Leake, Forchhammer, and 
Kiepert, and is now held by such men as Ernst Curtius and 
Michaelis, whose authority on questions of archxology ang 
historical criticism is of a somewhat different order from that 
of Dr. Schliemann, Mr. Sayce, or Mr. Mahaffy. But this is not 
the only blot of this kind. The style and tone of the controversia} 
portions of Troja generally—and they are numerous—can only 
be described as deplorable, and it is much to be feared that the 
repugnance which they must tend to excite will more than 
counterbalance the amusement which they will occasionally 
afford. A seasoning of personalities, however coarse, wil} 
scarcely suffice to recommend a work of which the claims to 
popularity are otherwise so slender as those of Troja. The in-. 
sults which are freely lavished in these pages on scholars who 
had paid Dr. Schliemann’s theories the honour of serious dis- 
cussion, are in grotesque contrast to the almost comic servility 
with which he chronicles the casual remarks of two persons 
of exalted rank who happened to visit his “ Trojan collection” 
at Athens. “I think (the august person] is perfectly right.” 
“T think his [the other august person’s] opinion the soundest 
of all the explanations which have been hitherto given.” (pp. 135, 
136.) @aDr. Schliemann is an admirable digger, a rather clumsy 
courtier, but, above all things, an irresistibly droll reviler. In 
this respect he is scarcely equalled by Mr. Sayce—the critic who 
lately wrote, “ to me, the general tone of the Iliad sounds like 
that of Don Quixote” (Journal of Philology, xii., 38)—though 
some of the angrier passages in the preface are entertaining in 
their own way. The influence of Dr. Schliemann’s works on 
our Parliamentary debates was remarkably illustrated the other 
day, when Mr. Healy described a certain nobleman as “a 
malevolent young puppy,” a phrase obviously modelled on that 
in which his compatriot, Mr. Mahaffy, describes Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s ancient foe, Demetrius of Scepsis. (Ilios, p. 690.) Apart 
from these enlivening elements, J'roja is dull,—dull with the 
profound dullness of confused ideas and unlimited prolixity. 


THE CUP AND THE FALCON. 


Tere is a stateliness and a classical simplicity in the first of 
these two poems which makes The Cup one of the most re- 
markable of the Poet-Laureate’s minor efforts. Tragedy is 
seldom compressed within limits so narroas these, seldonr 
outlined in strokes so few and yet so effective. We are given 
but little insight into any of the characters introduced, except 
so far as to see that two of them are more or less heroic, and 
one of them crafty, treacherous, and base. Beyond that, there 
is no attempt to portray either the Roman soldier, or the 
Galatian warrior, or the priestess of Artemis, or the traitor who- 
trusts to Rome for his own return to power and the gratification 
of his own passions. The whole tragedy is a tragedy in outline, 
—like one of Retsch’s outlines,—not a tragedy in the sense of 
either ancient or modern dramatists. There is no full expression 
in it either of the ancient wonder and awe at the decrees of 
Destiny, or of the modern reverence for the unfolding of 
character and the overruling of individual passions for greater 
ends. We have in bare outline the sketch of a noble and aw 
ignoble love, of a rude patriotism, of Roman dictation not un- 
accompanied by imperial magnanimity, of subtle treachery 
spurred on by passions even lower than the low ambition which 
primarily suggested it, and of an antique revenge. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a great situation given in barer outline, and 
yet the few strokes in which that outline is drawn are so vivid 
and powerful, that the effect of the whole is thoroughly impres- 
sive and satisfying to the imagination of the reader. How 
could the worshipper of Artemis,—afterwards her priestess,— 
entreat her goddess to bring her husband safe home from the 
chase, in words more perfectly suggestive than these of a 
believer’s devout faith and a wife’s tender love P— 





*The Cup and the Falcon. 


By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 
London; Macmillan and Co. 
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“6 Moon on the field and the foam, 
Moon on the waste and the wold, 
Moon bring him home, bring him home 
Safe from the dark and the cold, 
Home, sweet moon, bring him home, 
Home with the flock to the fold— 
Safe from the wolf’— 
(Listening.) Is he coming? I thought I heard 
A footstep. No not yet. They say that Rome 
Sprang from a wolf. I fear my dear lord mixt 
With some conspiracy against the wolf. 
This mountain shepherd never dreamed of Rome. 
(Sings), ‘Safe from the wolf to the fold’ 
And that great break of precipice that runs 
Thro’ all the wood, where twenty years ago 
Huntsman, and hound, and deer were all neck-broken ! 
Nay, here he comes.” 
And how could the rude patriotism which struggled in vain 
against the Roman conquest be painted in nobler, terser 
words than in the reply which Camma (the heroine) also makes 
to the foe of her husband, when by his powerful picture of the 
majesty of Rome and his treacherous counsel of submission, he 
endeavours to irritate Sinnatus into rebellion P— 
“ SyNoRIX. 
“My good Lord Sinnatus, 
I once was at the hunting of a lion. 
Roused by the clamour of the chase he woke, 
Came to the front of the wood—his monarch mane 
Bristled about his quick ears—he stood there 
Staring upon the hunter. A score of dogs 
Gnaw’d at his ankles: at the last he felt 
The trouble of his feet, put forth one paw, 
Slew four, and knew it not, and so remain’d 
Staring upon the hunter: and this Rome 
Will crush you if you wrestle with her; then 
Save for some slight report in her own Senate 
Scarce know what she has done. 
“ (Aside.) Would I conld move him, 
Provoke him any way! (Aloud.) The Lady Camma, 
Wise I am sure as she is beautiful, 
Will close with me that to submit at once 
Is better than a wholly-hopeless war, 
Our gallant citizens murder’d all in vain. 
Son, husband, brother gash’d to death in vain, 
And the small State more cruelly trampled on 
Than had she never moved. 
“ CaMMA. 
“Sir, I had once 
A boy who died a babe ; but were he living 
And grown to man and Sinnatus will’d it, I 
Would set him in the front rank of the fight 
With scarce a pang. (Rises.) Sir, if a State submit 
At once, she may be blotted out at once 
And swallow’d in the conqueror’s chronicle. 
Whereas in wars of frecdom and defence 
The glory and grief of battle won or lost 
Solders a race together—yea—tho’ they fail, 
The names of those who fought and fell are like 
A bank’d-up fire that flashes out again 
From century to century, and at last 
May lead them on to victory —I hope so— 
Like phantoms of the Gods.” 
These passages, and those in which Camma finally appeals to 
the goddess Artemis as a destroyer to sanction the great revenge 
in achieving which she dies herself, contain the key-notes of 
the tragedy, which hardly does more than make us feel the 
full meaning of the seven words,—love, lust, patriotism, ambi- 
tion, power, revenge, and death. But there is certainly 
a kind of literary power, as there is a kind of artistic 
power, which is all the more effective for the complete 
absence of detail, for the free range left to an imagin- 
ation once fully excited, and for the refusal of the artist 
to fill up the blanks which the lines he draws so powerfully 
force upon our notice. In The Cup, the Poet-Laureate has 
certainly illustrated for us this sort of power as he has seldom 
illustrated it before, for his is an imagination which rather loves 
finish and detail, and has often been accused of substituting 
highly- finished cabinet pictures for the larger and bolder sketches 
which the situation required. In The Cup at least, the Poet- 
Laureate has shown that he can sketch as powerfully as he can 
paint finished pictures, for bolder strokes, strokes which better 
stimulate the imagination, we have never met with. 

What the Poet-Laureate has done so powerfully in The Cup he 
seems to us to have failed to do in I'he Falcon. There we find 
nothing, excepting the song on the withered wreath, which marks 
his power as a poet at all, for neither of the principal figures 
touches us with the smallest interest, while the nurse and the 
Count’s foster-brother produce a painful effect upon us, as comic 
studies falling short of their mark. Indeed, from beginning to end 
of The Falcon,—so inadequate is the treatment,—the only sym- 








so cruelly sacrificed in vain,—or, at least, in vain as regards the 
primary object of the sacrifice. That the sacrifice was not in vain 
as regards the main object of the play is absolutely no alleviation 
to the present reader at least, of the distress caused by the chief in- 
cident of Boccaccio’s story,—so completely has thePoet-Laureate 
failed to excite in us the least sympathy with the passion of the 
hero, and with the slowly relenting heart of the heroine. We hold 
The Falcon to be as faint and poor an outline as we hold The 
Cup to be powerful and effective. The one is the sketch of 
a master-hand, the other reads like the sketch of a mere 
dilettante. 





MR. COURTHOPE’S “ ADDISON.”* 
Few namesi1n the series of short biographies edited by Mr. Morley 
are more worthy of honour than that of Addison. There are 
greater men in this list, but not one who has a better claim to 
the designation of “a man of letters.’ Of Addison as Under- 
Secretary and Secretary of State, or as a political pamphleteer, 
we know comparatively little, and care less; but as an essayist, 
and as a humourist, his place in literature is unique. He was 
a poet, indeed, or considered himself one, and his verses were 
rewarded by official dignity, according to the fashion of the 
times. Never was the “idle trade” of rhyming more generously 
paid for, and by it Addison gained fame as well as position. 
As the author of The Campaign, or of Cato, his reputation died 
out almost with his life; as an essayist, although far less read. 
in our day than in his own, his consummate genius and delight- 
ful humour are acknowledged by every student of literature. 
There is a school of living critics which maintains that there 
is no connection between art and morality; in the last century, 
on the contrary, art may be said to have been some- 
what overburdened with morality. The utter disregard of 
all principle and of common decency displayed by the Restora- 
tion dramatists, and by such prose writers as Aphra Behn 
and Mrs. Manley, led possibly to the demand, in the time 
of Addison and Pope, that literature should point a moral, 
—or, at least, pretend to do so. If this moral was not 
placed in the front of the piece, it was inevitable that it should 
be tacked on to the end of it, like a tail toa kite. Addison had 
his moral also. It pervades everything he wrote ; but so artfully 
does he make use of it, that the reader is never bored, or un- 
pleasantly conscious of a purpose. He teaches without growing 
dogmatic, and satirises by means of the most delicate irony. 
The great event of his literary life was his association with 
Steele, in the pages of the Tatler and Spectator, and to this 
central point both biographer and reader are likely to turn with 
the strongest interest. Mr. Courthope introduces the subject 
with a brief history of the newspaper press in this country, and 
observes that “it is difficult for ourselves, who look on the 
action of the periodical press as part of the regular machinery 
of life, to appreciate the magnitude of the task accomplished by 
Addison and Steele in the pages of the Tatler and Spectator.” 
This is true, or rather will be if we give the precedence he deserves 
to Steele. It was he, be it remembered, who originated the 
Tatler, and secured its position. Addison did little for the paper 
until after the issue of eighty numbers, and Steele’s entire inde- 
pendence is seen in the fact that he brought the Tatler to a con- 
clusion, not only without consulting, but even without informing 
his friend. ‘ Steele’s last Tatler came out to-day,” wrote Swift 
to Stella, on January 2nd,1711. “He never told so much as 
Mr. Addison of it, who was as much surprised as I.” How 
justly the Tatler may be said to belong to Steele, in the literary 
sense as well as the commercial, will be seen from the fact that 
out of 271 numbers, he wrote 188, while Addison produced only 
42. And not only was it to Steele’s energy and genius that we 
owe the existence and character of the Tatler—a work which, for 
variety and entertainment, is surpassed by no periodical of the 
century—but it is possible that Addison might never have dis- 
covered the peculiar bent of his genius, had not Steele prepared 
the ground for him. Even Sir Roger de Coverley was not 
the original conception of Addison, although to him we 
owe nearly all the humorous and pathetic traits that give 
vitality to the character. Mr. Courthope does not think that 
Steele can claim the sole merit of having invented the form of 
the Tatler, or of having given it a high moral tone. The form 
was, he thinks, suggested by Dunton’s Athenian Merewry (why 
not ? but it is at least equally probable that it was suggested by 
De Foe’s Review) and he considers that, in assuming so 
high a tone of morality, he owed a debt to others, and especially 








pathy excited is the sympathy with the favourite falcon, which is 
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to Jeremy Collier. There is no doubt that the most original 
author owes something to his age and to his predecessors; but 
this does not detract from Steele’s originality. And Collier’s 
purpose, as the writer allows, was wholly different from the 
design of Steele. The famous Non-juror “sought to destroy the 
drama and kindred pleasures of the imagination.” The essayist 
laboured to make such pleasures innocent and pure. In this 
he had a splendid coadjutor in Addison, whose exquisite genius 
purified letters and charmed the town into a reformation of 
manners. And here we may observe that Mr. Courthope does 
justice to Steele’s genius :—* Of all the imaginative English 
essayists,” we read, “he is the most truly natural. His large 
heart seems to rush out in sympathy with any tale of sorrow or 
exhibition of magnanimity; and even in critivism, his true 
natural instinct, joined to his constitutional enthusiasm, often 
raises his judgments to a level with those of Addison himself, 
as in his excellent essay in the Spectator on Raphael’s cartoons.” 

One wishes it were possible to know Addison more, and so to 

like him better. It is astonishing how scanty our information 
about him is, and Mr. Courthope adds nothing to the facts 
recorded by Johnson and Macaulay. The history is wanting, 
he admits, in personal interest; but, he adds, “the same may be 
said of the life of Scott,”—an extraordinary statement, truly ! 
With the exception of Dr. Johnson, we do not know an 
English author whose life is so rich in personal interest 
as that of Scott, nor one with whom it is possible for 
the reader to become so intimate. Every incident of his 
career has been related, and even his inner life is, to a 
large extent, open before us in Lockhart’s delightful pages. Of 
Addison, on the contrary, history is almost as silent as “ the 
Spectator,” whom he describes as never opening his lips, but 
in his club. In that description he portrays his own character 
with some humorous exaggerations. “The greatest pain I can 
suffer,” he writes, “is the being talked to and being stared at;” 
and that this shyness was really felt by the writer we know 
from Lord Chesterfield, who called Addison the most timid man 
he ever saw. It speaks well for his resolution and strength of 
purpose that he should have risen, in spite of this timidity, to 
such a high position in public affairs. That he was competent 
to fill it need not be doubted, but Mr. Courthope justly observes 
that “his lack of ability as a speaker may well have impaired 
his efficiency as a member of the Government.” More than 
credit he was not likely to gain as a statesman, and one cannot 
help agreeing with the opinion of Macintosh,—that Addison, as 
the Dean of St. Patrick, and Swift, as the Secretary of State, 
would have been a happy stroke of fortune, putting each into 
the place most fit for him. Shy, however, though Addison was, 
he must have had many popular qualities. With all his love of 
exaggeration, it is evident that Swift meant much when he 
wrote to Stella, “I believe if he had a mind to be chosen King, 
he would hardly be refused.” Swift’s words about his friend give 
us perhaps the most vivid impression of him we receive, but they 
are few in number. His feeling towards Addison was one not 
of admiration only, but of love, and this was felt also in large 
measure by the generous and warm-hearted Steele. There was 
ultimately an estrangement between the friends, due to political 
causes. How far Addison regretted this we do not know, but 
he never seems to have lost the love of Steele or of Swift. When 
he died, Sir Richard wrote of his friend to Congreve with the 
warmest feeling and admiration, and one cannot but regret that 
he failed to fulfil the promise of giving to the world a full 
description of his character. 

We have said that in writing this monograph Mr. Courthope 
has had no fresh sources of information. On the other hand, 
his large and accurate knowledge of the period enables him to 
write with authority, and how well he can use that knowledge 
may be seen in the account of the quarrel between Pope and 
Addison. He reminds us that all we know about that quarrel 
unfavourable to Addison comes to us from an enemy whose 
evidence is untrustworthy, and that the letters published by 
Pope as addressed to Addison—since we now know they were not 
written to him—force us to discredit all he said upon the subject. 
At the same time, Mr. Courthope makes it evident that there 
were reasons, although unworthy ones, for Pope’s irritation and 
enmity, and he admits that there may have been jealousy on 
the part of Addison :— 

‘On the one side was Addison, with probably an instinctive dislike 
of Pope’s character, intensified by the injurious reports circulated 
against Pope in the ‘little senate’ at Button’s; with a nature some- 


what cold and reserved; and with something of literary jealousy, 
partly arising from a sense of what was due to his acknowledged 








supremacy, and partly from a perception that there had appeared a 
very formidable ‘ brother near the throne.’ On the side of Pope, 
there was an eager sensitiveness, ever craving for recognition and 
praise, with an abnormal irritability, prone to watch for and reluctant 
to forgive anything in the shape of a slight or an injury. Slights 
and injuries he already deemed himself to have received, and accord. 
ingly when Tickell in 1715 published his translation of the first book 
of the Iliad at the same time with his own translation of the first 
four books, his smothered resentment broke into a blaze at what he 
imagined to be a conspiracy to damage his poetical reputation. Man 
years afterwards, when the quarrel between Addison and himself had 
become notorious, he arranged his version of it for the public in a 
manner which is indeed far from assisting us to a knowledge of the 
truth, but which enables us to understand very clearly what was 
passing in his own mind at the time.” 

The writer shows how completely Pope’s own story breaks down; 
and when he adds that there is every reason to believe that the 
poet’s famous lines were written during Addison’s lifetime, but 
never sent to him, he has said all that it is necessary or possible 
to say upon the subject. 

Mr. Courthope does not find any ground for accepting the 
tradition that Addison was unhappy with his wife, or that his 
life was shortened by drinking. He questions also the familiar 
statement, that when on his death-bed, he sent for Gay and 
asked his forgiveness for some unspecified injury. And the 
ground for doubting these stories is that Pope seems to have 
originated all three. Again, he considers that Macaulay is 
wrong in saying that the Spectator’s friends were first sketched 
by Steele, and that Addison took the rude outlines into his own 
hands, and gave them new life. ‘ Any critic,” says Mr. Court- 
hope, “when regarding Sir Roger de Coverley as the abstract 
conception of a single mind, is certain to misconceive the 
character.” He maintains that he was from the first in- 
tended to be the type of a country gentleman, and that 
the want of unity the character presents is easily explained 
by the fact that it is the work of four different hands. 
Yes, but there is another and more prominent fact. The paper 
on Sir Roger by Tickell, the three papers by Budgell, the seven 
by Steele, have not formed the charming character with which 
all readers are familiar. In spite of Mr, Courthope’s argu- 
ments, we maintain that Addison is, in effect, the creator of a 
character which, if it were not for his treatment of it, would 
have long ceased to exist. Sir Roger belongs to Addison, as 
much as Falstaff belongs to Shakespeare,—for it is his concep- 
tion, and his alone, that has given the knight immortality. 
Another statement of Mr. Courthope’s is, perhaps, not quite 
accurate. He observes that Addison’s papers on Milton 
“ achieved the triumph of making a practically unknown poem 
one of the most popular classics in the language;’’ but these 
papers did not begin before January, 1711-12, and in 1711 
Paradise Lost had reached its ninth edition. 

On the whole, Mr. Courthope deserves considerable praise for 
this biography. From the paucity of materials, Addison’s life 
is not easy to write, nor, perhaps, can it be made highly in- 
teresting. It is well if an author comes to the subject with 
appreciation and knowledge, and this Mr. Courthope has done. 
It is not his fault that the time is more familiar to him than the 
man. 


TREASURE ISLAND.* 
Tus is Mr. Stevenson’s notion of a book for boys, and a very 
pretty notion too, to our thinking, and one that makes us hope 
soon to see a similar production from his pen. It does not con- 
tain a single dull page, no, nor a dull line either, but is a capital, 
rattling tale, somewhat @ la Kingston, Ballantyne, and Mayne 
Reid, only more so; and all grown-ups who can appreciate a 
thrilling story about pirates, maroons, hidden treasure, &c., are 
hereby strongly recommended to consider themselves boys for 
the nonce, and procure the book immediately. Its having 
reached a second edition is some proof of popularity; and as a 
further testimony to its merits, we may mention having seen a 
gentleman take it and at once become so absorbed that hardly 
a word could be got out of him, and that he put it down 
not at all until he got to the end, except for the necessary 
purpose of luncheon; yet he is no boy or person of childish 
intellect, but a man of business and science, and the chairman 
of an important manufacturing company. As for the present 
writer, it was quite impossible to think of such a thing as 
criticism; besides, even if there were a fault to find, would it not 
be the blackest ingratitude to speak unkindly of a work whence 
so much amusement had been derived? Therefore, we purpose 
fulfilling our duty as reviewer, by giving sufficient idea of the 
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pook’s contents to enable people to see whether or not it is the 
kind of thing that is likely to suit them; for tastes differ, and 
we should be sorry to induce any one to send for a book that he 
did not like when it arrived. Only, we sincerely commiserate 
those who may decide against getting Treasure Island; the 
constitution of their minds deprives them of an opportunity of 
real enjoyment. 


The island in question is one where an iniquitous pirate 
captain, deceased, named Flint, had buried his enormous and 
ill-gotten wealth. Grimly was it acquired, and grimly was it 
concealed; for though he could not do the job single-handed, 
and so took six of his men ashore to help him, yet he 
would not let the secret of his hiding-place be known to 
any living soul; and after a week’s absence he returned to the 
ship, alone, though pale, and with his head bound up, nothing 
more being ever heard of his six companions. He had made a 
chart showing the spot where the treasure lay, and at his death 
the chart became the mate’s property. This possession is 
greatly coveted by all the rest of the cut-throat band; and the 
mate, distrusting (with reason) his associates, and being in- 
tensely anxious to keep clear of them, gives them the slip, and 
takes up his abode at an inn near Bristol, where he hopes they 
will not manage to track him. With his arrival at this inn the 
story opens, and it is related chiefly by Jim, who is the son of 
the landlord, and the principal character. The fugitive, un- 
earthed by his pursuers, dies of apoplexy; and the precious 
chart is carried off by Jim, from under the very noses of 
the ruffians who are in search of it. Quite ignorant of 
its value, he hands it over to a neighbouring squire 
and doctor. These gentlemen, knowing the history of Flint’s 
buried wealth, and perceiving what the document is, in- 
stantly make up their minds to avail themselves of it, and 
proceed to purchase and fit out a ship for the purpose. Their 
project gets wind, and the desperadoes from whom the mate 
had fled, and who are thirsting for Flint’s riches, hasten to form 
part of the squire’s crew, with the amiable intention of sailing 
to the island under him, and then getting possession of the 
chart and disposing summarily of him and his friends. As we 
will reveal nothing that might spoil the pleasure of readers, we 
stop here, leaving honest men going cruising unsuspiciously in 
search of buried treasure in company with villains of the 
deepest dye, and refer our friends to the book itself for the 
sequel. It may be as well to observe, however, that the situation 
above described is one in which an abundance of startling ad- 
ventures, hairbreadth escapes, and murders are to be expected, 
as a matter of course; and that Mr. Stevenson is not the man 
to disappoint this expectation. From commencement to finish, 
the atmosphere is pervaded by wild buccaneering, which comes 
in at the outset with the appearance of the drunken pirate 
mate, perpetually singing his gruesome song of :— 

“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest,— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of ram ! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest,— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 

and which continues to the very end, when the fiendishly wicked, 
one-legged man, whose unlimited capacity for treachery and 
crime almost makes one shudder, vanishes from the scene with 
a final theft. The narrator, Jim, is, of course, brave, honest, 
loyal, quick, and enterprising,—for how else could he be the 
fitting hero of a book for boys? Yet the author has not fallen 
into the error of making his hero so perfect as to remove him 
beyond reach of the sympathies of other youths, for Jim has a 
reckless way of following the whim of the moment and acting 
on his own hook, which often renders him insubordinate to 
rules, and seriously interferes with his desirability as a comrade 
ata pinch. However luckily his escapades may end, none the 
less are they flagrant breaches of discipline, which might have 
had disastrous consequences ; and we think his captain was not 
far wrong when he observed, after one of Jim’s most outrageous 
freaks, “ You’re a good boy in your line, Jim; but I don’t think 
you and me’ll go to sea again.” The tale is told throughout ina 
thoroughly graphic and spirited manner, with plenty of “ go;” 
and Mr. Stevenson’s fertile imagination can impart freshness, 
even to materials that are not of the newest. By-the-bye, it is 
worthy of note that the only female character is Jim’s mother 
—who might just as well have belonged to the other sex, for all 
she has to do—and that there is not a vestige of love-making 
in the whole book. Does not this refute the commonly-received 
theory of the tender passion being indispensable in order to 
make a story amusing ? 








M. RENAN’S DIALOGUES.* 


WE have somewhere heard a story of a youth, entirely devoid 
of mathematical ability, who had offered himself as candidate 
for examination in geometry, relying solely upon his memory, 
which was extremely accurate and retentive. He had learnt 
his Euclid by heart, and could repeat it with parrot-like correct- 
ness and parrot-like innocence as to its import. But consider- 
ing the number of the propositions that had to be preserved in 
recollection, it was almost impossible but that some slight lapse 
should betray his mode of procedure, and so, indeed, the event 
proved. At the wind-up of a most accurately given demon- 
stration, instead of “Q. E. D.,” he wrote, “ which is absurd.’” 
His examiner was accordingly placed inadilemma. Ought he to- 
give him credit for the long and correct demonstration, or 
should he regard the concluding words as showing that none of 
the proof had been sernnously understood? A similar difficulty 
may present itself to the reader of M. Renan’s Philosophical 
Dialogues, which are now for the first time presented to the public 
in an English dress. After giving his best attention to theories 
which, however extravagant in parts, show every sign of being 
seriously meant, he will find, if he happens, as the present writer 
did, to read the preface after instead of before their perusal, 
that M. Renan has practically added in that preface his “‘ which 
is absurd,” or at all events “which may be absurd,” to all the 
views expressed by the various speakers. “I write only for in- 
telligent and enlightened readers,” he says; “ they will perfectly 
understand that my characters are distinct in personality, and 
that I am nowise to be held responsible for any of the opinions 
they express. Each of these characters represents, at the 
different stages of certainty, probability, and fancy, the suc- 
cessive aspects of a free thought; not one of them is @ 
pseudonym which I would have chosen, according to a practice 
familiar to authors of dialogues, to exhibit as embodying my 
own sentiments.” And yet, in spite of this disclaimer, we 
cannot change our opinion that the practical effect of the 
dialogues on the reader, is to enforce the views of the principal 
interlocutor in each as being intended to convey what has seemed 
to the writer the nearest attainable approach to truth. Which 
view are we, then, to take? Are we to accept M. Renan’s 
explicit assertion, or are we to criticise his writing according to 
what seems the implicit, though perhaps unconscious, aim 
thereof? Perhaps a middle course will be at once the most just 
and the most satisfactory. We know that M. Renan considers 
the present age pre-eminently an amusing age, and he owns, in 
his preface, that his philosophical speculations must appear to- 
be a “ playful occupation.” And so it is probably fairest to 
regard the opinions he advocates as representing phases of his 
own mind, though not settled convictions, and to criticise them 
more with a view to the serious effects which these phases may 
produce in others, than to their seriousness as existing in him. 
A man might preach community of goods from the mere love of 
maintaining a paradox, and would resent being seriously credited 
with such an opinion ; and yet if his arguments were good, they 
should be seriously dealt with, in spite of his own lack of 
seriousness, not for his sake, but for the sake of others. And 
this is our excuse for ignoring to some extent in our criticism 
M. Renan’s qualification of ‘ which is absurd.” 

The principal theme of the first and most interesting of the 
Dialogues is what M. Renan terms the “ Machiavellian ” tricks 
of Nature. Nature is, he says, constantly taking us in, for her 
own purposes. She implants in us instincts and impulses which 
in nine cases out of ten lead us to act in direct opposition to- 
our self-interest, in order that she may carry out her own 
schemes. Thechief instance of this method of procedure is the 
“ enormous dupery which is implied in goodness ” :— 

“There will always be willing victims ready to minister to the 
purpose of the universe. The races which are specially good—the 
Breton sailor, the Lithuanian peasant, for example—are treated with 
contempt by stronger races. He who obeys is almost always better 
than he who commands. The individual devoted to goodness is 
doomed to be an object of disdain; but not the less will he continue 
to play his part, for it is necessary to the purpose of Nature...... 
Nature treats us like a troop of gladiators, destined to be slain in a 
cause which is not theirs; she acts towards us like an Oriental 
potentate with Mamelukes under him, whom he employs for some 
mysterious purpose, but to whom he never shows himself in person. 
Two feelings would arise in these subordinates ; in one party rebellion, 


hatred for the tyrant (such is the moral situation at which 
Schopenkauer halted); in the other resignation, even gratitude, and 
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love for the unknown purpose of things ; this latter is Fichte’s point of 
view, and it is the one I have succeeded in holding by hitherto.” 

We must confess that, to our mind, as long as the purpose of 
things remains completely unknown, we should be more inclined 
to grumble and rebel with Schopenhauer, than to feel the 
gratitude and love of M. Renan,—or rather, we should say, of 
Philalethes. He insists, it is true, that there must be an “ ob- 
jective value” in goodness, and that it must have been enjoined 
or. us by “ a Will superior to our own;” but he further explains 
that this value consists in its contributing to the accomplish- 
ment of Nature’s purposes, the exact scope of which remains 
inscrutable to us. All that we can clearly see is that virtue 
tends towards the preservation of the race, often enough at the 
expense of the individual. ‘God, considered as the soul of the 
world, charged with its preservation and destiny, loves virtue 
and approves it, because it serves his purpose; it adds a stone 
to the edifice that is hourly rising toward the Infinite. Thus 
virtue occupies a transcendent rank in the universal fabric; it 
is the mainspring, the great factor, of the divine plan; it is 
thus the best proof of the existence of such a plan. Virtue 
exists ; it is necessary to account for it. The wheel-work cannot 
certainly be superfluous.” And, as obvious instances of the 
subordination of individual instincts to Nature’s ends, the in- 
terlocutor gives the family virtues :— 

“The family virtues are indispensable to the proper continuance 
of a society. Nature has provided for this by strange defects in 
logic, of which, happily, at once the most refined and the most blasé 
are dupes. Monogamy is not indicated by the physiological constitu- 
tion of man, but it is essential to the formation and preservation of 
great races; it has acquired from opinion the authority of a quasi- 
natural law. Numbers of worthy citizens live only to bring up their 
children, who, on coming to manhood, will, in their tarn, have no 
other care than that of rearing theirs. The vicious circle is patent, 
but it deters nobody, because Nature has need of such disinterested 
care.” 

Now, what we would point out—to speak for a moment seriously 
of M. Renan’s jocose speculations—is, that all this leads not only 
to no certain conclusion, as he himself confesses in his preface, 
but to no definite view at all. Virtue consists, he says, in 
adding a stone to the edifice which is rising towards the Infinite. 
The proof that this edifice is so rising is that otherwise 
virtue would have no meaning. That is to say, the value 
of virtue consists in its subservience to the good purposes 
of Nature; and yet we only infer that Nature has good pur- 
poses from our assumption that virtue must have some value. 
Goodness is defined as resignation to Nature’s aims, and then 
Nature’s aims are explained as good. It is not worth while in- 
sisting further on this as criticism, but it leads us to make one 
or two remarks upon a question often mooted in current philo- 
sophical speculation. The great master-mind of German 
speculative thought, Immanuel Kant, saw with intuitive 
clearness that unless there is an intrinsic value in personal 
goodness, unless, as he put it, persons are regarded as ends iv 
themselves and the “good-will” as something intrinsically 
worthy, and moral worthiness as an idea incapable of further 
analysis, the notion of morality must, in all consistency, fall 
altogether. All explanations of goodness which do not eliminate 
its distinctive features involve a vicious circle. M. Renan makes 
it consist in subservience to Nature’s schemes. Why? Because 
those schemes are good. Mr. Spencer disguises the fact that 
his theory does away with goodness, properly so called, by 
implying constantly that it is good to do what tends to the 
preservation of the race. Mr. Mill again and again suggests 
;the moral worthiness of utilitarianism. In all these cases, the 
attempt to explain moral worthiness in terms of something else 
is found, on careful observation, to end in its being explained in 
terms of itself. Goodness is said to mean something else, but 
the reason implied is that that sometbing else is good. This 
is, of course, manifestly illogical. The attempt which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer makes to preserve reverence and admiration 
for moral excellence, after he has eaten the heart out of 
its meaning, is an attempt at once to keep his cake 
and to swallow it. If goodness has no other meaning 
than “tending to prolong and intensify life,” it is a piece 
of intellectual trickery to keep and use expressions con- 
cerning it which properly belong to a very different conception of 
goodness. If the highest virtue is obedience to an instinct 
parallel to that which leads us to propagate our species, all ecstasy 
of admiration and all language concerning the approach of Nature 
to the Infinite should be suppressed, as an abnormal excrescence, 
out of place and unseemly. In fact, by such explanations, we have 
lost all intelligible language in which we can praise the aims 








either of Nature or of the individual. The highest sublimity 
and nobleness of aim is distinguished from sublimity or nobility 
of appearance by the epithet “ morally,” and when the meaning 
of this conception has been explained away, we are at a loss for 
words to describe what the worthiness of goodness can mean, 
M. Renan shows the inconsistency of which we speak in more 
glaring colours, perhaps, than most modern thinkers; for with 
almost sublimely ridiculous naiveté we find him within the space 
of fifty pages explaining virtue as consisting in self-effacement 
for the furtherance of Nature’s plan, styling this plan a con- 
stant approach towards the Infinite and the work of a great 
superior Will, and then confessing a little later that possibly 
enough only one out of an infinite number of worlds will ever 
succeed in accomplishing Nature’s scheme ; that just as but one 
grain of pollen out of a hundred thousand fructifies, so a hun- 
dred thousand worlds may accomplish no purpose at all; and 
yet, after reducing the worth of individual virtue to this very 
disheartening minimum, after showing that the good man is, a 
hundred thousand to one, losing all, that nothing may be gained, 
he breaks forth into the following most marvellous burst of 
enthusiasm :— 

“Oh, supreme joy for the virtuous man! The world holds together 
by means of him. If self-consciousness is at times disturbed when 
he feels he is detached and alone, unable to reply to the objections of 
materialism, let him be of good cheer; he is in the right; he is the 
wise man; he is one among a hundred thousand; it is by him Sodom 
is redeemed. The minority to which he belongs constitute the raison 
@’ étre of our planet. It is for the sake of him and of those like him 
that the earth exists and maintains itself in being.” 

How the earth can exist for the sake of the person who is to 
sacrifice himself for the sake of the earth, or how he can be a 
wise man who renounces his own happiness for the sake of a 
scheme which, a hundred thousand to one, will fail, and which 
if it succeeded would certainly not benefit himself, and would 
possibly not benefit others, and wherein lies the joy of the vir- 
tuous man if the sole worth of his virtue consists in its con- 
tributing to the success of this very forlorn-hope, M. Renan 
gives us no means of guessing. Perhaps it is here we should 
substitute “ which is absurd” for “‘ quod erat demonstrandum.” 

The translator has done his work carefully, and, on the 
whole, well. There is, however, a certain lack of dignity about 
his rendering of M. Renan’s Latin quotations, which hardly 
seem to call for being construed at all. If any one is anxious 
to read, “Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo,” in 
English, he will, we think, look for something more representa- 
tive of the stateliness of the original than he will find. It is 
translated—with unimpeachable accuracy,— There lives a God 
in us; we become warm, he moving us.” 

FOUR NOVELS BY LADIES.* 
Mrs. RippeE.t's new novel is a cunningly devised fable, 
having for its object to prove “the awful power of goodness.” 
Susan Drummond is an oasis of faith and hope and love, in a 
sahara of worldlings and social picaroons. Yet they all love 
and respect and fear her. Gayre, the banker and retired soldier, 
with his purely military sense of honour, is willing to compound, 
or even to commit, a felony to win her hand. If there is a spot 
in the heart of Sir Geoffrey Chelston—as fearfully and wonder- 
fully disreputable a Bohemian as ever figured in fiction—that is 
not eaten up of selfishness, it belongs to Susan.’ He means 
for once what he says, when he describes himself in relation to 
her as “Papa Geoff.,” and, in the end of the third volume, he 
actually commissions Gayre to buy her a marriage present, for 
which not he, but Gayre, is to pay. Even Chelston’s daughter 
Margaret, and Sudlow, the “fish” she ultimately “lands,” 
who are quite as heartless as Sir Geoffrey, but not nearly 
so amusing, appear to have some respect for Susan. We 
wish, indeed, that Mrs. Riddell had given us something like a 
photograph of Oliver Dane, the man who is found worthy to 
become Susan’s husband. The whole story hinges on Dane’s 
trial for forgery and embezzlement; yet one never seems to 
grasp his personality ; from first to last, he isa shadow. Asa 
novel, Susan Drummond is weak in plot and strong in character. 
The conspiracy which ends in the unjust accusation of Dane is 
a very clumsy one; and the story is rather a succession of 
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scenes and sketches, than a continued narrative. But the scenes 
and sketches are alike admirable. Mrs. Riddell presents us 
qith some very realistic “ interiors,” of City unscrupulousness, 
of West-End adventure that borders on scoundrelism, of sub- 
middle class vulgarity. Besides Susan Drummond, there are 
three good characters in this novel,—Gayre, the banker; his 
prother-in-law Sir Geoffrey, the disreputable baronet ; and Mrs. 
Jubbins, the wealthy and good-natured widow who saves Gayre 
from ruin. Gayre, as aman of the world who is not quite a 
worldling, for his better instincts triumph in the end over the 
lower, is one of Mrs. Riddell’s most careful studies. She has 
shown even more skill in her treatment of Gayre’s brother-in-law, 
the disreputable baronet. Sir Geoffrey Chelston combines in him- 
self nearly all the vices of Rawdon Crawley and Jack Costigan. 
His life is spent in sponging and deceiving. He is little 
better than a sot, he is perpetually “taking something”—there 
is, indeed, almost as much alcohol in Susan Drummond as 
there is in the Pickwick Papers—and in the end he very 
appropriately takes as a second wife the wealthy widow of an 
inn-keeper. Such a character in ordinary fiction, asin ordinary 
life, is Only repulsive; the art of Mrs. Riddell makes him, 
and even his stratagems to obtain liquor, a constant source of 
amusement. Take Chelston’s ideas of the “ stories” that should 
be told a child. “I don’t mean, of course, nursery-tales, or 
foolish stuff, such as most children are crammed with; but 
good, sensible stories about duels, and races, and skating, and 
spins across country,—things likely to improve her mind.” Mrs. 
Jubbins is one of those women whose characters, and the life, 
manners, and customs of whose “set” Mrs. Riddell revels in 
portraying. . She recalls Flora Finching, in Little Dorrit. Gayre 
and she have been childish lovers. He comes home, on his 
retirement from a military career, to find her the good-natured 
but common-place widow of an oil merchant, and he is dis- 
illusionised. But her generosity saves him from financial collapse. 
At once grateful, and desperate at finding that Susan Drummond 
ean give him nothing but friendship, he throws himself 
into the arms of Mrs. Jubbins, who signifies her willingness to 
marry him. Mrs. Riddell gives an amusing picture of the tor- 
tures the fastidious Gayre endures during the period—which 
happily does not end in marriage—in which he figures as “‘ the ac- 
knowledged fiancé” of Mrs. Jubbins. He shudders when she puts 
her hand familiarly on his shoulder, and addresses him as “ dear.” 
“Could he face the prospect of being cooped up in a town house, 
with that eternal trickle of twaddle always running through 
his ears, with the Pettells, and the Joneses, and others of the 
same ilk, for his only home society, with his old friends banished 
to his club, for he could not—no, he felt he could not—invite men 
whose ideas were cosmopolitan, who had travelled, and thought, 
and read, and seen life—understanding the phrase in its best and 
widest sense—to come and listen to discussions concerning the 
amount Mr. Robinson’s ‘‘ mansion ” at Walton had cost to build, 
or the questionable taste of Mrs. Brown, who, having been taken 
up by “a grand High-Church set,” had so far forgotten what 
her poor papa’s ideas of Popery were, as to go to early service and 
walk about the West End clad in hodden grey, and wearing a 
close bonnet made of brown straw, just as if she were the wife of 
a clerk in the receipt of thirty shillings a week.” Susan Drum- 
mond is one of its author’s best works. 


Mr. Nobody deserves special notice, mainly on account of 
the promise it affords; for there is much in it that needs to be 
forgiven, and deserves to be forgotten. How often has there 
figured in fiction—rather, how often has there not figured— 
the mysterious foundling, who in his forlorn and despised 
childhood is shamefully treated by some personage, generally of 
the “nobly born” class, and then devotes his life to revenge ? 
Such is Reuben Sellwood. In the larva or “ nobody” stage of 
his life, he is trodden upon by Sir Geoffrey Rashleigh, and 
resolves to ruin his persecutor’s “ House.” He succeeds, only to 
find that, as the legitimate and eldest son of Sir Geoffrey, he is 
really the head of the Rashleighs. It is the merit of Mrs. 
Spender that she has introduced an element of novelty into her 
conception of such a character. She not only depicts Reuben 
Sellwood as vigorous, resolute, and vindictive, but makes him 
“grow in grace;” and it is his growth under the hands of a girl 
who turns out both his enemy’s niece and his own, that forms 
the attractive part of the story. Mrs. Spender seems to have 
been impressed by, but not to have thoroughly mastered, certain 
of the pseudo-philosophical and socialistic doctrines floating 
about at the present time. These have a rather prejudicial 
effect on Godfrey, Reuben’s son, whom the self-made man has 


sent to college in England before his own return, in order “ to 
make a gentleman of him;” and in consequence, father and son 
do not figure so effectively as foils to each other, as otherwise 
they might have done. But Mrs. Spender is obviously so en- 
thusiastic and conscientious an artist, that we should expect from 
her, in a year or two, a much better novel than Mr. Nobody. 
There are in it many ideas, and still more expressions, that could 
be taken exception to; but, on the other hand, it is commendably 
free from careless writing. 

It will probably be time enough to form some idea of Mrs. 
Comyns Carr’s prospects as a writer of English fiction when she 
presents us with two or three works depicting English life ; 
although, of course, if she feels unequal to such a task, she had 
better stick to the Italian life and manners with which she is 
familiar. The plot of La Fortwnina is a very daring, almost a 
“risky” one; but it is developed with undoubted skill and 
delicacy. Mrs. Comyns Carr essays to bring together the 
putative father and the real mother of an illegitimate child, 
whom the former, a North-Italian peasant, saves from drowning, 
and that indirectly through the agency of the man who has 
blighted the lives of both. She succeeds. There seems to the 
reader nothing very extraordinary in the marriage, at the end of 
the third volume, of worthy and much slandered Pietro Paggi 
to Vittoria Vite, the mother of La Fortunina, although that 
child’s father was the rival and libeller of the one, and the 
betrayer of the other. We should, however, advise Mrs. Carr 
not to skate on such thin ice again, and to choose an ethically 
sounder central idea for her next venture. She would undoubt- 
edly achieve greater success than she has done here. Her best por- 
traits are those of her best characters, Pietro, simple, impulsive 
soul, and his good-hearted Genoese friend, Marrina, who, with- 
out knowing it,is the good genius of La Fortunina. Readers of 
fiction can hardly be too grateful to Mrs. Carr for the literary 
finish of her latest story. 

There is plenty of incident in Mrs, Lovett Cameron’s new novel, 
and if it is by no means free from vulgarity, its moral is a com- 
paratively wholesome one; and that is, unfortunately, something 
to be thankful for now-a-days. Mrs. Cameron might have spared 
us Fenella Snow, a rather poor imitation of Miss Braddon’s “ un- 
holy ” murderesses; and also the atrociously pronounced love- 
making of Bella Marsham to Valentine Eyre, the heroof this story. 
But Valentine, although Quixotic, if not impossible, is welcome 
as a change after the “walking gentlemen” who figure in 
ordinary, and the “Greek gods” who figure in extraordinary, 
novels by ladies. Madeline Abbott, the daughter of an adven- 
turer, and herself an adventuress, is one of the best copies of 
Becky Sharp that we have come across for some time. Her 
foil, Letty Ormond—the “ pure gold” that Valentine Eyre tests 
—is a vivacious, natural, and, on the whole, likeable creature, 
although her talk is a trifle too slangy for the moderately “ good 
society ” in which she is supposed to move, and even for her 
own character. Mrs. Cameron seems to write too hurriedly. 
The most notable thing in Pure Gold is the evidence it affords 
that she could produce very much better work than she has 
hitherto produced, if she were more painstaking. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Contemporary, “ Stepniak,” the mouth-piece of the Rus- 
sian Revolutionary party, contributes a singular paper. It isan 
attempt at once to justify and to explain terrorism in Russia, as 
the only possible means of contending with the cruel despotism 
which reigns there, followed by a statement that terrorism can 
never be right in a society where other means of reform, such 
as the vote, are left open. In such countries, terrorism is de- 
clared to be an outcome of the same autocratic spirit as that 
which oppresses Russia. “ Stepniak,” moreover, predicts that 
any movement of the kind will be short-lived, because its 
authors will speedily recognise that they do not attract the 
masses, and that consequently they are risking their lives to no 
adequate end. That seems true, but it does not cover the whole 
ground, as it is possible for Terrorists to arise who employ 
bravoes, and do not, therefore, risk their own lives. We have 
much more hope in that uprising of the popular conscience 
against assassination which has in all countries, and under 
all circumstances, led to its disuse for long periods of 
time. The moment the assassin becomes an object of genuine 
horror to his own people, assassination will become infrequent, 
if only because, as “ Stepniak ” points out, the assassin is driven 
from human society. Even in Russia, he admits, the Terrorist 








could not live, but for the sympathy of society and the existence 
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of a class of “illegal men,’—that is, men so suspected by the 
all-powerful police as to feel themselves outside the pale of law. 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies contributes an anticipatory notice of the 
forthcoming life of Mr. Maurice, which is, however, in the main 
only a statement of his own view of his subject’s character, 
which is that he was essentially “ prophet” rather than teacher 
or theologian ; and Mr. W. Besant one more striking account of 
theneed foramusement in East London. He strongly supports the 
new project for a Palace for the People in Mile-End Road, with 
its class-rooms, conversation-rooms, library, and winter garden. 
Remembering as we do all the hopes that preceded the con- 
struction of the Crystal Palace, we are not sanguine; but to 
those who are, Mr. Besant’s sketch will give a new impulse and 
fresh encouragement. Mr. Westlake, on “Proportional Re- 
presentation,” fights once more for the cumulative vote, 
improved by the spare votes being carried to the credit 
of the next candidate on the list, but gives no new ground 
for hoping that a democracy will either understand or adopt 
it; and Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, in “The Balkan Provinces,” 
shows reason for thinking that before long Bulgaria, acquiring 
‘Eastern Roumelia” and Macedonia, may become strong 
enough to resist the advance either of Russia or Austria. The 
paper is interesting, but the Federation must be far more exten- 
sive, if a strong State is to be formed, and must allow to the Greek 
brain its fair chance of rule. The Balkans cannot be safe with 
Greece left out to ally herself with whom she will, and to struggle 
against the new Power. The two most interesting papers in the 
magazine are, however, M. Gabriel Monod’s ‘“ Contemporary 
Life and Thought in France,” in which he en passant defends 
M. Ferry’s colonial policy as firm and determined, and Mr. 
Bonamy Price’s defence of Mr. Claremont Daniell’s plan for 
introducing a gold currency in India. This plan is to make 
the pound legal tender, and receive silver at a price to be fixed 
from time to time by proclamation, Mr. Price believes that 
this plan would remove many of the difficulties caused by the 
fall in the value of silver, and no doubt so it would, but then it 
would create other difficulties. The gold, to begin with, could 
not be kept afloat, as the tendency to buy gold for hoarding, 
which has always existed, and has made of India a quicksand of 
gold, would probably be developed ; while the appreciation of gold, 
which already disturbs the world, would be terribly increased. 
The Indian Government would be the largest gold-buyer in the 
world, and would pay in a metal which in Europe is not wanted. 
The notion that the change would release the gold hoarded in 
India itself is a fallacy, unless, indeed, enormous prices were 
offered. The hoarders cannot stow away silver, and would never 
give up their gold for any legal equivalent. Let the Government 
declare its readiness to take gold at the agio of the day, and see. 
It could lose nothing, for in the last resort it could remit 
gold to England, but it would be in no danger. Unless it 
offered a price above market value, it would never get ten mil- 
lions. Mr. Bonamy Price evidently suspects that unrecognised 
conditions disturb in India the free working of economic laws, 
and this is one of them. 


The Fortnightly is full of good papers, commencing with 
a most forcible attack upon the blasphemy laws, by Mr. 
Justice Stephen. He maintains that Lord Coleridge’s recent 
judgment was wrong in law; that blasphemy is a legal offence, 
even when the language used is decent; and that, therefore, the 
bookseller who sells Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” or Comte’s 
* Positive Philosophy” is liable to prosecution. So think- 
ing, he believes that the only way to amend the law is to 
abolish it altogether, or to make it a law for the defence of all 
creeds, -As the latter course is impossible in England, where 
zealots would go to prison in heaps rather than cease to de- 
nounce what they thought deadly doctrines, and as all religious 
changes have been preceded by rough assaults on the dying 
creed, he decides for the former. We should heartily agree, but 
for a difficulty which Mr. Justice Stephen does not deal with. 
Are not certain blasphemies positive assaults, insults to certain 
other persons sure to lead to dangerous breaches of the 
peace? If so, is it not obligatory on the State to provide some 
method of preventing them? We do not ourselves quite see 
how that question can be answered in the negative, or why it is 
more unjust to prevent a man reviling the Madonna in Dublin 
than to prevent him crying out “To Hell with the Pope!’ The 
object is not to protect a creed, but to prevent disturbance. 
“ An English Tory ” sends, under the form of a parable, a clever 
but vehement attack upon his own leaders, from which we ex- 
tract the following. It is intended as an explanation of Tory 








failures, and, had it been written by a Liberal, would have raised 
a shout of indignation :— 

“Lord Beaconsfield, like other men of great ability who have owed 

their position, under Providence, to their abilities alone, had a great 
distrust and dislike for anything which might pretend to be a riya} 
genius, unless, at least, it was half stifled by a coronet. As goon ag 
he became the undisputed leader of the party which he had go long 
nominally led, he naturally, perhaps excusably, sought to reinforce 
his influence in his Cabinet by the introduction of colleagues upon 
whose votes he could count. In and after the year 1874, gentlemen 
who would say ‘Ditto’ to Mr. Disraeli were in request. Wherever 
he saw a man of business he made much of him ; when he discovered 
an obsequious plutocrat, ke recruited him. Hence it came to pass 
that when that commanding presence was withdrawn from the Treg. 
sury Bench, the House of Commons and the country became—at 
first, perhaps insensibly —aware of the almost inconceivable incapacity 
of the colleagues whom he left behind him. The year 1879 marked 
probably the nadir of Ministerial influence in the Lower Chamber, 
Never before, and as certainly never again, will an Opposition haye 
to contend with Ministers so barren in ideas, so irresolute in decision, 
so weak in utterance and so timid in action, as the five or six persons 
who huddled round the bell-wether of the Treasury, trembling at the 
first sound of an Irish bi e, and fleeing in stuttering disorder when. 
soever Mr. Gladstone thought proper to use against such poor 
creatures the weapons so often tried against a worthier foe.” 
The English Tory is specially bitter upon Mr. W. H. Smith, 
but he does not suggest any substitute for the existing 
leaders. Mr. Broadhurst has expanded his recent speech on 
urban leases into a paper, in which we fail to perceive anything 
new, except a mass of evidence quite incontrovertible that 
short leases make bad building. But does not that point to 
the adoption of a statute fixing a minimum for building leases, 
or insisting that they shall be perpetual, rather than to one 
compelling landlords to accept cash down at present values? 
Mr. A. Herbert’s final essay, “ A Politician in Sight of Haven,” 
snows the reason why, with his unusual power, especially of 
exposition, he is not a political leader. It is impossible for an 
essay to be more charming, but it ends with a deliberate pro- 
posal that all taxes shall be voluntary. In other words, the 
patriotic are to bear the whole burden of the State, and the un- 
patriotic to bear none, yet reap all its advantages. As a matter of 
fact, few would pay; but if many did, they would be exclusively 
the good, who would be fined for their goodness. Mr. A. J. Wilson 
thinks “ the world in pawn,” because Londoners have to pay 
heavy rates, and that England is maintained by wealth pouring 
in from abroad ; but except as a loud caution against borrowing, 
we see little use in his article. The mass of mankind have 
always been poor men living from hand to mouth, and always 
will be. The total product of the world, if it were all divided 
equally, would not enable them to live at ease, or alter the grand 
fact that food can only be obtained by unpleasant labour in the 
open air for nine months in the year. What is the use of saying 
that railways take £32,000,000 a year out of the pockets of 
the people for interest and dividends? Could they have 
been built without the borrowed money, and how much 
do they put into the general pocket? The most readable 
paper in the number is Mr. Escott’s sketch of Mr. Hayward, 
which omits nothing, though it puts everything in rather too 
favourable a light. Mr. Escott should explain, if he ever ex- 
pands this essay, why Mr. Hayward, with his undoubted powers, 
never did anything. Was it all ill-luck which kept a man who 
interested and advised so many statesmen permanently out of 
place P 

We have noticed Lady John Manners’ paper in the National 
Review elsewhere ; and there is a most interesting and readable 
account of a visit to Cambodia, or, as he spells it, “ Cambodgia,” 
by Lord Harris. He visited Angkor, where a huge temple of 
stone has been piled up by some extinct race, who are supposed to 
have come from India, but who had the art to build vast arches 
of stone without mortar, “every stone carved on both sides, 
and finished so beautifully as to drop into its place and hardly 
show the division between it and the next, the pattern 
at the same time on both sides being uninterrupted.” One 
bas-relief is eight feet high and eleven hundred yards long, 
covered with innumerable subjects of all kinds, so well executed 
that the spectator instantly discerns the race to which the mer 
represented belong. The city once contained 20,000 houses, but 
they and the people who inhabited them have so utterly passed 
away that the learned cannot even ascertain who they were. 
There are, we believe, images of them by the score in the 
museums of Paris, and all represent a powerful, contented, 
sensual race, not in the least resembling any existing 
type. The political article is full of hope that the Con- 
servative time is coming, but contains a strong appeal to 
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the leaders to state the policy which they will pursue in 
office. ‘The writer is still under the impression that the 
Midlothian speeches remade the Liberal party, and thinks that 
thousands would die “ with a sense of moral justice unappeased,” 
if they died without seeing Mr. Gladstone expelled from office, 
“and expelled with ignominy,’—another illustration of the old 
¢ruth that nothing disturbs political judgment like rancour. 
The Tories will find, toolate, that Liberalism was not born, and 
will not die, with Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. E. Dicey, in the Nineteenth Century, pleads once more for 
a Protectorate in Egypt, and makes the impurtant statement that 
Sir Evelyn Baring, on the fall of the Cherif Ministry, strongly 
recommended the appointment of English Ministers for a period 
of five or ten years. He was overruled, and Nubar Pasha was ap- 
pointed, as the only man who holds that Egypt must be governed 
by some European Power, and that the English is the best. 
Mr. Dicey, of course, believes that the present experiment will 
fail, and that the only two courses are a Protectorate and a 
return to the old native methods, of which he gives the following 
striking illustration :— 

“Within the last ten years, a fanatic of the Mahdi type, a very 
common one in the East, made his appearance in a village on the Nile 
between Thebes and Assiout, began to preach as usual of the neces- 
sity of reverting to the old creed of Islam, and collected a certain 
number of followers in the village where he had fixed his abode. 
There was great general discontent in Upper Egypt, owing to the 


failure of the crops and the burden of the taxes, and any religious. 


revival of the kind might easily have become dangerous to the public 
peace. On intelligence of the agitation to which this revival had 
given rise reaching Cairo, the then Khedive forthwith despatched 
troops to the village in question, with orders to surround the village, 
and to fire upon it till every living soul, man, woman, and child, had 
been killed, and every building and house had been burnt to the 

und. The instructiuns were obeyed to the letter; some four 
hundred people, the whole population of the village, were killed then 
and there in cold blood, and order reigned once more throughout 


Upper Egypt.” 

That is the true Oriental method, and Ismail would probably 
defend it, by saying that he had saved 100,000 lives by the 
sacrifice of four hundred. Dr. Jessopp is not so pleasant as 
ugual in his “ Peasants’ Homes in Arcady,” being greatly excited 
in favour of the large landlords, under whom, he says, the 
people are far better off than under the little men; and Prince 
Krapotkine sends another heart-breaking account of the 
sufferings of the political prisoners in Siberia. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison writes an eloquent attack on Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and the doctrine of an Unknowable Energy, declaring that 
this is only “the ghost of religion,” and that man might as well 
be asked to worship the Equator ; but the most readable articles 
are Mr, Traill’s humorously cynical satire, “The Brutes on 
their Master,” and the Dean of Westminster’s sketch of his 
school-days. In Mr. Traill’s apologue, the fox tries to induce 
the domesticated beasts to rebel, on the ground that man cares 
nothing about them, and will even vivisect them ; but the horse 
refuses, because man, after all, is a good fellow, not intention- 
ally harsh; the cat refuses, because man has a fireside, and 
cream, and defences from the weather; and the dog, though 
shaken by Majendie’s experiments, refuses :— 

“And I love and reverence him,’ said the dog, ‘toutly, ‘as much 

asever. Who am I, to judge him,—I, the creature of his hand? He 
has made me what I am, and all I have is his. He is greater, 
stronger, wiser than I, and I must suppose him to be in all things 
better too. If anything done by him seems to me harsh and cruel, I 
will believe that it only seems so because his ways are beyond the 
Compass of my weak mind to comprehend.’ ” 
Tn fact, the dog accepts man on the religious ground, a sugges- 
tion which may convey a profound moral, though we are 
not quite sure that Mr. Traill did not intend to convey 
&@ more cynical meaning. The Dean, for his part, bears 
most encouraging testimony to the improvement in modern 
methods of education, which he maintains have not only 
become more stimulating, but more productive of positive 
knowledge. He distinctly approves the new ways, and shows 
that they were adopted, though without consciousness, by his 
tutors fifty years ago. It is a pleasant paper to read, but we 
should like to ask Dr. Bradley whether, in his judgment, the 
new methods which make brighter boys do fit them better for 
the struggle of life. We are entirely for the modern ways, but 
confess to a doubt whether the extinction of mental drudgery 
has not slightly impaired mental muscle. It seems to us that 
young men recoil from the fight more than they did, and settle 
down to it later. Is that fancy, or is there a weak place in the 
modern system just there? 


Macmillan’s is a good number. Mrs. Oliphant’s weird story, 





in some parts the ablest,in some the weakest she has ever 
written, is finished. There is an excellent contribution to the 
life of Mr. J. Hope-Scott, by Sir Francis Doyle, who knew him 
well; and Mr. Morley’s “ Review of the Month” is curiously 
powerful and sad. Mr. Morley, we note, as time goes on, grows 
more distrustful of the English people and their emotional 
humanitarianism. He will find that although this foible exises 
in them, they can be hard enough, and persistent enough too, 
when any necessity for the display of those unamiable virtues 
shall arise. j 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——@——- 
Lincolnshire and the Danes. By the Rev. G. S. Streatfield, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a mopograph on the 
history of the Danes in Lincolnshire (in which county Mr. Streatfield 
formerly held a vicarage), as it may be gathered etymologically from 
the names of places. It is, in fact, a specialised effort to do for 
Lincolnshire what Mr. Isaac Taylor’s “‘ Words and Places” has done 
for England in general. In his opening chapter, Mr. Streatfield gives 
an interesting summary of the evidence of Vanish and Norwegian con- 
quest, or Danish and Norwegian raids (for it is not possible to distinguish 
very exactly those two branches of the Scandinavian race), throughout 
the United Kingdom. He finds Ormsbys and Thorpes in Norfolk as well 
as in Lincolnshire ; the estuary of the Thames nearly up to London 
is thickly studded with the “wiches,” and “gates,” and “nesses” 
which mark the Northmen; and as we follow round the coast of 
England, Seaford and Swanage equally bear witness to their comings. 
But from Essex to Devon, from the Thames to the Axe, there are 
no traces of permanent settlements, as marked by “thorpes,” and 
“ tofts,’ and “bys,” and “beers.” It is curious to find the 
Lincolnshire Grimsby turning up again in the Scilly Isles, and 
to learn that the name of St. Agnes, borne by the southern- 
most of the isles, is a Christian corruption of Hagenes, “a 
common name among the marauding Norsemen, and here 
canonised by popular consent, on the charitable principle, it 
might seem, “De mortuis nil, nisi bonum.’ In Pembrokeshire, 
again, our friend “ Grim ” meets us in Creamston, a corruption of 
Grimston, and we find a Welsh “ Scarborough” and “ Derby.” Orme 
of Ormsby has left his name in Orme’s Head, the “ Wirral,’ with its 
“ Kirby,” equally with the Kirby of the Isle of Man and Kirby 
Lonsdale in Lancashire, testify to the presence of the ubiquitous 
Northmen, who, indeed, ruled in the Isle of Man in 870, as 
well as at Dublin, where their rule only ceased in 1200, when 
it gave way to the rule of the Frenchified Northmen and 
Englishmen under Strongbow. Far away up the Scottish coast 
to the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and the Shetlands, which remained 
Norwegian till the middle of the thirteenth century, “Greater 
Norway”? may be traced. When we return to Lincoln, we find that 
the famous English names of Havelock and Howard may be traced 
to the Danish Havelok, of Grimsby, and Haward, of Hawerby and 
Haverstoe, vikings of old renown in battle. Mr. Streatfield always 
gives us the authority for his etymologies, and by quotations of the 
old spellings, from Domesday Book, or the Calendar of Inquisitions 
Post-mortem and the Hundred Rolls, and so forth, shows us that 
his etymologies and imputed corruptions are not mere guess- 
work, but are founded on the solid evidence of ancient pronunciation. 
His illustrations are drawn from wide sources, the “ Liber Census 
Danizw,” or “Census of Denmark,” of King Valdemar, in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, the Landnama bok of Iceland. 
The maps of Norway, Denmark, Normandy, and Iceland are equally 
laid under contribution. But though Mr. Streatfield is of course 
anxious to see the Danes everywhere and in everything, he preserves 
a moderation not always to be found in the specialist antiquarian. He 
does, indeed, say that the English people learnt both to wash and to 
boat from the Danes, though he admits that the latter statement is 
doubtful, and he thinks the Danes were completely masters of the 
Danelagh, but he comes to the conclusion that Norse or Danish was 
never really the language of the country, and that the English were 
never entirely ousted. The book, altogether, is a very pleasant, 
readable, and interesting, as well as an accurate and scientific contri- 
bution to the history of the prehistoric age of England. 


Dramatic Works of Shakespeare: the Text of the First Edition. 
Illustrated with Etchings. 8 vols. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.)—We 
owe thanks to avy publisher who is sufficiently enterprising to print 
fine library editions of great English authors. Mr. Paterson has 
already produced more than one reprint creditable to all con- 
cerned in the publication, and the Shakespeare before us shows 
similar marks of taste and care. The text is that of the 
First Folio of 1623, and it is stated that “the only alterations per- 
mitted have been printing s for f, v for u in such words as have, 
and to abolish the contractions of thou and you.” Such a publica- 


tion of the first folio in beautiful type and on good paper, although fr 
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from being without interest, is not wholly an advantage. The attrac- 
tions it presents will be chiefly felt by students, and it must be 
regarded as a literary luxury rather than as a book for common 
use. The best editions of the poet—the editions we take up, if 
not for verbal examination, yet for study of a higher and wider 
kind—are printed in the modern orthography, and not without 
good reason. The archaic spelling of Chaucer belongs to the poet, 
like his metre, and the two cannot be separated; but we gain little 
save annoyance by adhering to the loose and uncertain spelling of the 
Elizabethan age, or to that of a century later. There are many book- 
lovers, however, who will be glad to possess an edition like this, 
although for daily service they may prefer to see the poet in a 
modern dress. We may add that 550 numbered copies of this issue 
have been printed, and that the etchings, by M. Monzies, are from 
the original designs of M. Pille. Whether Shakespeare is benefited 
by desigus which express the fancy of the artist more than they 
illustrate the text of the author, is a question upon which opinions 
may differ. 

Work for Women. By George J. Mauson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—This is a thoroughly practical book. Mr. Mauson treats of a 
number of employments which women may undertake, avoiding the 
vexed question of their admission to the professions. He makes 
suggestions, gives facts, and deals with the matter in a businesslike 
way. It will be understood that he addresses, in the first instance, 
the American public, but there is much in his book that may be 
found useful here. Of the suggested employments, those that seem 
to us novel, or comparatively novel, here, are “ Shorthand-writing,” 
‘* Bookbinding,” and “ Book-agents.’”’ We wonder, in respect of this 
last, whether the British public, which, for its means, buys a sur- 
prisingly small number of books, might gradually be drawn into more 
liberal ways by the persuasions of lady book-agents. For ourselves, 
we have always regarded a book-agent with fear, and the prospect 
of lady canvassers for periodical histories of England and the like 
sensibly augments the terrors of life. But this is an argument in its 
favour. We note that Mr. Mauson estimates the earnings of type 
writers at from £2 to £4 per week. In railroad offices it is paid at 
the rate of £12 per;month. Wood-engraving is another suggestion, 
as is also working in brass. Work for Women, by Elizabeth Kings- 
bury (Bickers and Son), is not a practical book. A young woman buying 
it in order to get a hint as to how she may earn her livelihood would get 
little or no satisfaction for her immediate need, though she might learn 
something about the reconstruction of society. Mrs. Kingsbury has 
much to say that is quite true; but she says it in too rhetorical a 
fashion, witness the following :—‘ Weakly, ill-shaped women will 
serve well enough to bear the proud sons whose shadows cast death 
upon those dusky races, the echo of whose civilisation comes across 
the gulf of time.” 

The Riverside Shakespeare. Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies 
Histories Tragedies and Poems. The Text newly edited, with 
Glossarial Historical and Explanatory Notes, by Richard Grant 
White. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a handy and 
scholarly edition. Mr. Grant White, amongst other literary 
accomplishments, is well known as a learned student of Shakespeare. 
As an editor, he is free alike from prejudice and pedantry, and it is 
possible some scholars may consider his judgment on the text too 
independent. Mr. White is certainly no slave to precedent, but 
every textual innovation has had the benefit “of nearly twenty years 
criticism and consideration,” and his profound reverence for the poet 
is a security against rashness. The purpose of the editor is fully 
expressed in the preface :—‘ This work,” he writes, “was planned 
and has been carefully prepared, with the intention of presenting to 
the public, for the first time, an edition of Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems which, compact, compendious, yet easily readable, and at a 
very moderate price, should give a text edited with scrupulous care, 
and with the assistance of all the critical apparatus that exists for that 
purpose, set forth every fact known with regard to the poet and his 
writings, and add to this notes explanatory of every obsolete word or 
phrase and of every obscure passage; in a word, unite thorough 
editorial work and attractive appearance, with convenience and 
cheapness.” Mr. White adds that he gives results, not processes, 
and could not have made his text with greater care if he had filled 
an octavo volume with discussions of each play. Several years ago, 
it may be remembered, he brought out a critical edition of Shake- 
speare, and he is, therefore, careful to announce that the text now 
presented is not founded upon it, but is the result of a new colla- 
tion. In consequence of this fresh consideration, some previous read- 
ings have been abandoned, and several changes made which are, of 
course, in a measure conjectural. To follow Mr. White over this 
ground would need more space than we have at our disposal. More- 
over, the labour would involve are-perusal of Shakespeare, and a com- 
parison of Mr. White’s text with the folio of 1623, since the changes 
introduced are rarely mentioned in the notes. Such alterations as 





we have noticed seem reasonable enough, and we think the editor has 
done wisely in resolving to work, as it were, unseen. 
accordance with the purpose frankly stated 


This is in 
in the preface. 








Mr. White’s Shakespeare is not so much intended for students 
as for readers who wish to take up the poet in a handy, 
well-printed form, and with the consciousness that there will 
be no drawback to their enjoyment. In the brief notes there 
is not a superfluous word. An introduction to each play, com. 
pressed in every instance within a single page, contains all essen. 
tial facts. There is also a biography, short, as such a narrative neces. 
sarily must be, when the writer avoids conjectures, and keeps close to 
what is actually known of Shakespeare. But Mr. White surely 
accepts the tradition too readily that the poet died of a fever, caused 
by lying on the ground all night, after a drunken caronse with 
Ben Jonson and Drayton. We have the statement solely in Ward’g 
“ Diary,’’ where it appeared fifty years later. It may be “ quite in 
accordance with the habits of the time,” and is possibly correct; but 
every lover of Shakespeare will wish it false, and be glad that the 
Vicar of Stratford’s testimony is uncorroborated. 

Francis Beaumont: a Critical Study. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We cannot do more than briefly 
describe the purpose of this ingenious essay. Mr. Macaulay seeks to 
distinguish by considerations of style the work contributed by Bean. 
mont to the plays which pass under the joint names of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Few readers will be competent to pass a judgment on the 
success or failure of this effort ; but all will be ready to acknowledge 
the acuteness of the criticism, and they will have the advantage, if, 
as is probably the case, they know but little of the plays, of making 
themselves acquainted with some fine passages of dramatic poetry, 


Justice Warren’s Daughter. By Olive M. Birrell. 2 vols, 
(Remington and Co.)—This “Story of New England” has for its 
central interest the persecutions of the Quakers in the days of 
Governor Endicott, of Massachusetts, a melancholy tale, but in- 
structive, which Miss Birrell tells anew with both skill and 
good-taste. These poor Quaker women—for the author, with happy 
judgment, chooses her chief characters from the women, with theiz 
geptleness and their fervent faith—are pathetic figures ; and no one 
can hear of them, as they stand calmly before the jadgment-seat, or 
go as bravely to their death, without pity and admiration. The moral 
of the story is not omitted. Simon Mainwaring, his conscience 
sharpened, indeed, by love for one of these martyrs, is so wrought 
upon by the monstrous cruelties that he sees practised in the name 
of religion, that he renounces his race, and almost, it may be said, 
his faith. It is only when Eliot, “the Apostle of the Indians,” finds 
him sick to death among the wild inbabitants of the forest with whom 
he had taken refuge, and proves to him that there is something 
better than persecuting orthodoxy among the Christians, that he is 
reconciled again to the belief of his youth. The girl from whom the 
story takes its title is a sweet, loveable creature, and Captain Keith, 
her betrothed, is worthy of her; but the Quaker women are the true 
heroines of the book, while Simon’s character is drawn with special 
skill. 

The Philosophy of Whist. By William Pole, Mus.D. (De La Rue 
and Co.)—The “‘ modern” game of whist differs considerably from 
that which our fathers played, the practice of “signalling for 
trumps” being, it may be said, typical of the change. Hence, the raison 

*étre of Dr. Pole’s book. He discusses the philosophy of whist, and 
shows the logical reason of the various rules which have been estab- 
lished, the reason being generally the policy of letting your partner 
know what you havein your hand. The account which Dr. Pole gives 
of the origin of signalling is an interesting illustration of the subject. 
A player wanting to make his adversary lead trumps throws away 
a very high card, or he puts on a high card as second hand, risking it 
in order to get the lead into his own hand, wanting to get out trumps; 
or, when his partner shows strength in two suits, not trumps, he 
throws away high cards on them, showing that his own strength lies 
in the third suit, or in trumps. Out of these obvious devices grew 
the practice of signalling by throwing away an unnecessarily high 
card. The second part of Dr. Pole’s little treatise is given to 
“ Whist Probabilities.’’——We have also received two prettly little 
books by “ Aquarius,” Advanced Whist and Easy Whist (Chapman 
and Hall); and another little volume, Piquet and Cribbage, by the 
same author, (W. H. Allen and Co.) 


On the Stage. By Dutton Cook. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Cv.)— 
Mr. Dutton Cook knew the past and present of the English Stage a8 
well as any man, perhaps better than any. These two volumes, 
which he had finally revised before his death, contain a vast variety 
of curious and interesting information. Mr. Cook takes his readers 
into curious by-ways of theatrical history, tells us some good 
stories, always speaks kindly and fairly of his clients, but avoids the 
ridiculous extravagance which sometimes puts the stage above the 
pulpit as the practical teacher of morals. Among the best chapters, 
we may mention that on “ The Duke’s Burlesque,” an account of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s “‘ Rehearsal,”’ a jeu d’esprit, which has hardly 
received, at least in later years, the amount of praise which it deserves ; 
“ Al Fresco,” a sketch of Vauxhall and rival resorts ; and “The Eclipse 
of Shakespeare,” which tells us some unpleasant truths about the 
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critical taste of our ancestors (Mr. Pepys, who was pretty sure to 
hold the views that were fashionable, accounted Romeo and Juliet 
“ play of itself the worst that ever I heard; Othello “a mean 
thing,” in comparison with Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours; and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, “the most insipid, ridiculous play 
that I saw in my life”). 

Farm Insects. By John Curtis. (Van Voorst.)—“ Variae illudunt 
pestes,” was an experience of the’ agriculturist long before Virgil 
expressed it in words, and his modern representative has not escaped 
the infliction,—indeed it seems to have been aggravated, unless the 
aggravation is only apparent, the result of a more diligent inquiry 
and accurate classification. Anyhow, this handsome volume—an 
octavo of the largest size, and with more than 500 pages—gives an 
appalling list of insects “ injurious to the field crops,’’ and insects 
“that infest barns and granaries.” The account of the insects that 
attack the turnip and kindred crops occupies singly more than 200 
pages. Mr. Curtis’s volume was first published in 1859, being then, 
in part at least, a reprint of papers which had appeared through a 
long series of years in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
It is furnished with a number of illustrations, admirably drawn and 
coloured. 


Macazines, SERIALS, Erc.—We have received the following for 
March :—The Magazine of Art, a good number.—L’ Art.—The Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine, in which Mr. Besant’s serial story, “ Julia,” 
jsconcluded. Mr. Caldecott’s translations and Mr. R. Caldecott’s illus- 
trations of Ausop’s Fables are clever and amusing.—Merry England.— 
Harper’s Illustrated Monthly, a good number.—The Science Monthly, 
which contains an interesting article on “ Ferns and Lichens as Food- 
Plants.’”—The Century Illustrated Monthly, the woodcut illustrations 
in which are of ahigh class. Two of the chief articles are devoted to 
“New Washington,” and “Old Public Buildings in America,’— 





Decoration.—Part 17 of Greater London.—The Expositor.—The Month, 
the opening paper in which is devoted to the late “ Richard Doyle, 
Painter and Humourist.”—The Law Magazine.—The Nautical Maga- 
zine.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in which “ The New 
Abelard,” by Mr. R. Buchanan, is concluded.—Time.—Journal of 
Education.—Science Gossip.—The Folk-Lore Journal, which contains 
an interesting Scotch version of the Cinderella fairy legend.—The 
Antiquarian Magazine, which opens with the first of a series of 
illustrated papers on “Our Old County Towns.”’—Bibliothéque 
Universelle.— The Mayfair Magazine—The Oxford Magazine.— 
The Atlantic Monthly.—The Sanitary Record.—Tinsley’s Magazine, 
to which Mr. J. F. Rolph contributes a paper on “ Edward 
Capern, the Postman-Poet.”’—The Irish Monthly.—London Society. 
—Chambers’s Journal, containing the first of a series of papers 
on “ Oar Health,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson.—All the Year Round, con- 
taining an interesting article on “ Children’s Dinners.””—Good Words. 
—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.— 
The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s Own 
Paper.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Ladies’ Treasury.— 
Friendly Greetings. 


We have received:—Part 5 of the Churchman’s Family Bible, 
(S.P.C.K.)—Part 3 of the new and revised edition of Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, “ Cazes” to “ Delaune.” (Bell and 
Sons.)—Part 2 of Heath’s Fern Portfolio. (Sampson Low and Co.) 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piczadilly. 
FIRST EXHIBITION will CLOSE SATURDAY 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





Yon io; Iastretod Uatalogue, isi. PatiLirs, | LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Secretary. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, in aid of Social Progress and Education 

in Ind'‘a, The ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
MONDAY, March 17th, 1884, at 4 pm, in the | next division. 
COUNCIL ROOM, Exeter Hall, Strand. The Right 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, K.C.S.1., will take 
the chair, Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., M. 








HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


M. Bhownaggree, Esq., Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.1., | Sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


Hamid Ali Khan, Esq., Sir W. 
K.C.M.G., Dr. Leitner, N. N. Mitra, Esq., and other 
Gentlemen will take part in the proceedings. E. A. 
MANNING, Hon. Sec. No cards required. 


OCIETY of ARTS, 
Jobn Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

PRIZES for ESSAYS on DWELLINGS for the 
POOR, and on the RECONSTRUCTION of 
CENTRAL LONDON. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have had placed 
at their disposal, by Mr. William Westgarth, a 
member of the Society, a sum of £1,200, to be The Right Hon. 
awarded in Prizes, for Essays on the above subjects. Bagealla 

The Essays must be sent in to the Secretary of the BS y: 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, not later than 
December 3lst, 1884. The Essays must be printed. 
No Essay can be received in manuscript. The Essays | the assured. 
should be accompanied with such maps, plans, 
drawings, &c., as may be necessary. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the above | Surrender values. 


address, 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


NOTTINGHAM. 

‘The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS 
will shortly be VACANT, in consequence of the re- 
signation of Professor Garnett. 

alary, £400 per annum, with a portion of the fees. 








The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


uyer Hunter, M.D., | participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. 


Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 


Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Applications and testimonials to be sent to me, on 
or before March 25th. 


Further particulars and conditions will be sent, on C LERGY M U 7 U A L ASS U R AN C E SOC | ETY. 


application to the Honorary Secretary, 
AM, GkO. JOHNSON, 
March, 1884. Town Clerk, Nottingham. 
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»W 0 Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


CHatnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


EXAMINATION. 


The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to 
GRANT, at their Meeting in June oy ONE 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


ONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 


Drputy-CHaAInMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 





NE Ist, 1883:— 
SCHOLARSHIP, of £200 per annum, for two years, Total Funds... — a - ree ae” ee ae 
to a Graduate of any University in Great Britain and TOY Rae) an ee a 
Ireland, between the ages of 21 and 28, to enable him Total Amount of Claimsupon Death ... 0 .. eee nee eee eee 22,257,381 
0 study Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... ...  ... £437,347 


at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzerland 
(or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the Trustees. 
Fall particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom applications for the Scholarship must be 
forwarded before April 12th, 1884. 
. is PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 








NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them. ; 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

v MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 

and PAINTING in | of the total income. ; 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


A MISTRESS will shortly be appointed to give 

INSTRUCTION in DRAWING TPA 

* School after Easter next. She will be expected 

Fema the School from two to four p.m. for five 
ys a week, Salary, £100 a year. Candidates are 

tee tet to send in their applications, addressed to 
¢ SECRETARY, Girls’ High School, Leeds. 
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; ORIGINAL DESIGNS, cseimeiinamale: PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. kK 
HI ND LEY S From 9d per yard. Aldé (H.), Introduction to Society, 2 vols. r 8VO.e0..-e-.000-. Chapman & Hall 


: : (Cha 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFES. | Attia? retine’s Stave or Gon ee W: Merry, imi (Oxtord Univ. Press) 49 


I VO ..ccsererscrccsccece oe s0enpene cep depebasiier seuena Nelso; 
Bickley (A. C.), George Fox and the Barly Quakers .. (Hodder & signsa™) 4/0 
C H } N T z E S. C. HINDLEY and SON 8, Blouet (P.), L’Eloquence de la Chaire, Ye ol. 1, Tame (Oxford Uae ee) 7/6 





Burns (D.), Rays of Sacred Song, r 8VO scrscesscssssssssnoves idee) ae 
200 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. | fice OB Tho Deer bie a... (Partridge) 3/0 
Fisher (G. P.}, Grounds of 








8vo..... " 
eistic & Christian Belief (iodder & Stamenre’) 30 




































“ 3)| “LIBERTY ” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND | Fortunes Made in Business, 2 vols. 8v: ) 10/6 
L ; B E R ¥ Y UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, Gorgas (F. J. 8.), Dental Medicine, 8vo sadaaaonnbane pans ae sano Gina 4 
NOVEL IDEAS IN Gray (A.), The Wild Warringtons, 3 vols. cr 8v0 .....0..0... (Tinsley) 4e 
ART LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME | H*seard(H. R.). Dawn, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blacker) 31/6 
‘AND TOILETTE FABRICS Hay (M.), The Physiological Action of Saline Cathartics, 8vo (Simpkin & Co. 
m ‘ Iverach (J.), Is God Knowable? cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) #6 
FABRICS LIBERTY COLOURS. | Johnston (H. H.), The River Congo, 870s... csssesssessessieeend8. Low & Co.) 9106 
*| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, Kerr (E.), Two Saxon Maidens, cr 8vo (Woolmer) 3/6 
FURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. — on oe harap * a = too es (8. Low & / 
ast India House, rimer (J.), The Institutes of Law o ions, Vol. 2, 8vo (W. Bl: ) 
New Parrerns Post FREE. | & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. McConaughy (J. E.), Capital for Working Boys, cr 8vo (Hoadse’ & Btoupee 2 
Pantomime Waifs, Cr 8VO ..ccss.cscecsessecsscssescsensessessesssacenseesense ....(Partridge) 5/0 
Established upwarde of Half a Cont Sey oy ob a ele «ixsBel 50 
stal e wards 0: a Century. ) heiks, Sas Tsbist 
DP Rye (E. C.), The Zoological Record, 1882, 870 .......sscssssseeecesseeses (Van Voorst' op 





WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., _| Sten ostpsattg cree 9 dba on its Fara) 
Willis (E. C.), The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy, 8vo ...(Ste & Sons) 30/0 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN Pp R ! N T E R Ss, Yeo (G. F.), The Manual of Physiology, cr 870 ....csssese+s00 ane m(Ch archill) 140 





























CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of oe a £1010 0; Narrow Column £310 0 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. MEET. 65s scvesssesescncosvesnssevee 5 5 0} Half-Columm ..........ssccseesseee - 110 
Quarter-Page .........ccecseceeees 212 6 | Quarter-Column 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





fe Ff 2S 


(Breakfast) TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 





Cc O Cc O A Including postage to any Part of the United early, 
. neta ae ee #1 8 6...... 3 4 3... 0723 
. ostage to any oO: e Australasi: 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. Colonies, America, bt Germany 78 110 6......015 3... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6...... 016 3...... 082 








“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ «frac almost the delicacy of salad It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 





bg 08 oes gd te te ictus Oh |e SS eS] BS BS 


oil.”—British Medical Journal. SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
* PERFECTED ” “No nauseous eructations follow after | not be addressed to the EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington . 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. Street, Strand, W.C. 








CoD LIVER Ol t.. . Sold ONLY in capsuled_ bottles, at y 


s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, 


. - 











Chemists everywhere. NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
“PURE WATER q 
APOLLINARIS. | fads The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 
| obtained B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Grif,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “ Little Make-helieve,” ( 
ae &e. [Just ready. j 
sane ieneneee« ° McCurntocg, Author of “‘ A Boycotted Household.” 5 vols. This day. 
° Py, 
Lancet, July 7th, 1883. |The WILD WARRINGTONS: a Family 
The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains History. By ARNOLD GRay. 3 vols. 





ROWLANDS’ no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be The LAST CALL. By RICHARD Downe, 


had ina e Anton of “* The weed ey , ‘. 
melodrama produced with a g: eal o} ect and with a wild force which 
M AC ASS. AR GOLDEN COLOUR, for a time succeeds in fascinating......He writes with a sort of ungovernable energy 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. | which carries the reader with him.”—Atheneum. 


izes ; , and 21s, b t b: t 
OIL ir ta 10s 64, and 21s, Can be sent by pos | TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Riva. Second 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. * penn ge boldly executed......6 Two Bad Blue Eyes’ is one:of the 
best novels of the season.” —Court Journal. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” : 
—“LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” | DARK ROSALEEN. By E. O’Suea Drttoy. | 
H U N Y A D i “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.”’ 3 vols. 


—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. ** Full of adventure and excit t 99 ae Ath 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” ** 4 remarkably strong novel. It is full of dramatic situations.”"—Zcho, : 


‘ —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. TINSLEY BROT . 
J A N O S The Nome of the « APOLLINARIS COMPANY, NS R HERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. : 
LI. ,”’ on the Label secures genuineness. — . 
. Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d A LADY, living in Oxford, can offer a very COMFORTABLE 
and 2s per bottle. HOME to an ORPHAN, or to any Lady who does not care for the 
responsibilities of housekeeping.—"‘ S. J.,”’ care of Messrs. SLATTER and ROSE, 
3 H:gh Street, Oxford. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. | . 
ELHI MEDIUAL MISSION (8.P.G.)—Hstablished 1867, 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause | |) aa ne mg A 

of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.8., The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the §.P.G. carries on its work among 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles | over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT | and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but philanthropical agencies, of which the most im t is medical work among 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, | women and children. (3) By day and night sohoeis for boys and young men, 
as compared with others, is really -— Similar testimonials from Earl | with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By divi the 
0 


0 cei ie 


























Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P. mas Cook, Esq., the well-known | gity and try into districts, givi h stemati i , 
Tourist eet &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. fon both ‘Christians = pesvomee "ote Shy The’ Medical, Mission athesied 12,988 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the wo 3 


the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
‘ grants from the Society and Government. 
MORSONS’ ggaescrengseteted se eeeDuily’ reocived ‘and acknoviledged’ ty” the ev. Ganon, CHOWTOOT, 
; will be gladly received and acknow e 3 on 
P E PS | N E ee set by the | Minster Yard Lincoln; by the Rev. RB R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 


As Wine, in Bott! t 80, 5 a9 ©. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 
s Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 
siege fant ih ou, aa A DIGESTION. | Oct ERS CRYSTAL GLASS a 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia 
indigestion, ng due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the CHIN. A SERVICES. 
active principle of the gastric juice of thestomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 


ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious ELECTROLIERS CHANDELIERS AND LAMPS, 
2 ? 


manufactures that have been issned from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. | 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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K™ EDWARD the SIXTH’S 


SCHOOL, Birmingham. 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


, after Easter, an ASSISTANT MIS- 
gag hen Girls’ High School. Good French 
and German e<cential. Salary, £110, : 

For forms of application and further particulars, 
ly to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, 
irmingham. 
Birmingham, February 27th, 1884, 
Se 
IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. P 
Fands to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham ; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


ia 

LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three 
years, will be competed for on May 6th and 7th. Open 
to Boys under 15. For details as to Junior and Senior 
Platt Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, iA. Head Master. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 64 years.— Address, 
R, 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

ieast, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, res; ectively on 

June 20th. For Boys under 140n January Ist, 1884.— 

For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding House).—C. 8. 

JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 

Schools, Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 





























Prospect ou application. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
, and £20 


Candidates may be Examined in London or Man- 
chester. Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 20th. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20, Election, third Tnesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price L‘st forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. 
Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, 
goneliy fitted for winter use. Reduced tariff from 
ovember Ist.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
von. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE, Within a few minutes’ 

walk of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
len. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
nited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their — Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 























Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S qyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
_. “A mest delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 








PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


COCOA! 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and Prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 28 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, py" BANBURY. 





a FFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK. 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 





The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to 
Receive Tenders for the above. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Strect, Sheffield. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... we «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oad ese «. £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which mav be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... ... —... £2,500,000 














Capital Paid up... as a ons si 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds =< “a aa 809,000 

Other Funds 953,000 


Tota InvesTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply te the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr : 
Wrst-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTiL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.%. 
WIULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. : ; 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all partsof the World. _ ; 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRK BECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
luables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

















NOTICE. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


SECOND ANNUAL SALE OF 
SURPLUS STOCK. 


DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
10 to 50 pa Cent. Discount for Cash. 
The ARTICLES INCLUDE: 
FENDERS AND FENDER FRAMES 


in Brass, Ormolu, Steel and Iron, for all Rooms. 
for Dining Rooms, Evening Rooms, Bed Rooms, 


alls, &c. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
Marble, Wood, Iron, &c. 

LAMPS, CANDELABRA, 
COAL-BOXES, GASALIERS, 
CLOCKS. 

Many beautiful Designs, at greatly reduced Prices, in 
Ormolu, various Marbles, Bronze, and Wood. 
BEDSTEADS, 

Brass, Brass and Iron, and Iron. A number of Bed- 
steads of each of the above kinds (modern designs), 
and of best quality and finish, at a considerable 


reduction. 
CABINET FURNITURE. 

Bedroom Furniture in Fancy Woods, Mahogany, Ash, 
Birch, &c. Ward-obes, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Sets of Toilet Ware, &. 
DINING-ROOM FURNMURE. 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Couches, 
Hall Tables, Hat Stands, Chairs, Easy Chairs, &c. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Cabine‘s, Mirrors, Whatnots, Fancy Tables, Suites, 
also Odd Couches, Easy Cha‘rs, Small and Occasional 
Chairs, &c. 

A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing De- 
partment will be offered a* similar rates of redaction. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1 to 4 New- 
man Street, London, W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — When 


inclement weather checks to a considerable 
extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required 
to compensate the body by means of other channels. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended as 
the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or 
incommoding the most feeble. When from frequently- 
recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air, the 
blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of cleansing 
the former and correcting the latter. By this 
salutary proceeding disease is arrested at its outset, 
its pains and inconveniences averted, and the nervous 
structures saved from the depressing effects entailed 
upon them by an illness, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 














ASK 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
haying the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR 


'S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d abottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 













N OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
April 30th next, the Senate will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present Examiners, 
(Each.) 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. r aD ml 
Two io Classics oes we =—:250 1 TR ae Esq., Ph. TrRSE 


Two in the English Language 
Literature, and History 
Two in the French Language an 


} 160 f — W. Hales, M.A. 
} 100f 


B. P. Buisson, Esq., M.A. 





NOTICE.—HER MAJESTY’s 


JOURNAL. — The Third Edition 0 
“ MORE LEAVES from the JOURNAL 
of a LIFE in the HIGHLANDS” ;, 
ready this day. In consequence of the 
demand for the Work, orders will be executed 
in the order in which they are received. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 












Literature ... be nee oes Vacant. 
Two in the German Language and ) 75 { Prof, Althaus, Ph.D. 
Literature ... 5 Rey. ©. Schoell, Ph.D. 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, and 
Scripture History ove 


R. L. Bensly, Esq, M.A. 


50, Rey. Prof. Leathe, D.D., M.A. 


Two in Mental and Moral Science 120 f . ae Se — M.A. 
Two in Political Economy 30 ff, N, Keynes, E:q., M.A., B.Sc. 


Prof. Bonamy Price, LL.D., M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural A 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6 each, 


FLORENCE. | VENICE, 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


Author of ‘* Walks in Rome,” “ Days near Rome,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





200 f Prof. A. G. Greenhill, M.A. 

B. Williamson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
120 f Prof, A. W. Reinold, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vacant. 




















Philosophy... os pe se 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 


fete Cueitey .  .  . ME ees ee 
Two in er and Vegetable 100 { ei + — “s. D.Sc. 
ysiology... Bes aoe she ydney H. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 
~~ - Comparative Anatomy and 100 { Fro A. Macalister, M.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
oology ... see ooo bee acant. 
Two in Geology and Palsontology 75 f anti M. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 


Laws. 
Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 


100 T. Waraker, Esq., LL.D. 
and International Law... ( Vacant. 


Two in Equity and Real Property 50 f Percy W. Bunting, Esq., M.A. 
Law... ae ao a an A. 8. Eddis, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 

Two in Common Law and Law and 505 James Anstie, Ksq., B.A., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence ... UF. A. Philbrick, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 


25§ Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A. 


Two in Constitutional History of 
sie soe ¢ Prof. A. V. Dicey, M.A. 


England 


MEDICINE, 


Twoin Medicine... ws wo { ¥. Miao Ord, Esq., M.D. 
Twoin Surgery... oe " 150 § Sir William MacCormac, M.Ch., M.A. 


t Prof. John Wood, F.R.S. 
Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., C.M., 


ME ADO W-S W 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LINCOLNSHIRE 


HEROINE.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EET; 
or, the Wooing of Iphis. 
A Pastoral. 
By EDWIN WHELPTON, 


Author of ‘‘ A Lincolnshire Heroine.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


DEARFORGIL, 


The Princess of Brefney: an Historical Romance of the 


Years 1152-1172. 
By the Author of “ The Last Earl of Desmond.” 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Two in Anatomy ... one 100 F.R.S.E. 
H. G. Howse, Esq. M.S. M-B. 
s ‘ of. A. Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 
Se 100 { Prof, Gerald F. Yeo, M.D. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine | § de aaa Esq., M.D., LL.D., FRS. 








T. Lauder Brunton, Esq., M.D., C.M., 
i 75} D.8ec., F.R.8. 
Prof. F. T. Roberts, M.D., B.Sc. 
50 f A. J. Pepper, Esq., M.S, M.B. 
Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., F B.S. 


The Examiners above-named are re-¢ligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 


Two in Materia Medica and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Two in Forensic Medicine és 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


_ NO WASHING-OFF. . NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. . 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 


Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 












Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 25th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members, 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W., 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 





Sees 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR” 
Price 2s 6d each, 


for I N DIN G@ 


Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office,, 













cluded. 

CHRISTIANITY AND CAPITALI 
EK. B. Aveling, D.Sc. 

Tue UNITED States OF To. 


London: JaMEsS BLackwoop and Co., Lovell’s 
Court, Paternoster Row. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


ie ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 
of INDIA and the PUBLIC WORKS POLICY. 
By A. K. Connert, M.A., Author of “ Discontent 
and Danger in India.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
“Mr. Connell supports his position by a powerful 
array of figures.”"—British Quarterly Review. 
“The criticisms of Mr. Connell may be pursued 








UNSCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM. 
An UnsociaL SOCIALIST. 


MENT. By Eleanor Marx. 


Budget Speeca of 1865. 
REVIEWS. 


By William Harrison Riley. 


B. 
A Novel. 
RECORD OF THR INTERNATIONAL PoPuLAR MOvE- 


CoRRESPONDENCE.—Karl Marx and Mr. Gladstone’s 


The MopERN Press, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


March 4th, 1884. Registrar. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Tn 2 vols., 21s, at all the Libraries. 6p. oO. Dp AY. 6p. Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HROUGH SHINE and SHOWER: HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
a Novel. By Lady DunBorne. The Socialist Magazine. } pads 
Striking Irish Questions—Social and Political. ART UNDER PiutTocracy. By William Morris. Con- Conrents ror MARCH. 


FrEDERICK Denison Maurice. By the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies. 

TERRORISM IN RUSSIA AND TERRORISM IN EcROPE. 
By Stepniak,. 

THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. By Walter 
Besant. 

Tue CHURCHES AND THE IDEAL OF RELIGION. By 
Principal Fairb:irn. 

Tue Gotp TreasuRE OF INnpIA. By Professor 


Bonamy Price. 
Anout OLD anD NEw Novets. By Dr. Karl Hille- 


brand. 
THE BaLkaNn Provinces. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 


sm, A Rejoinder. By 


Day AND THE FUTURE. 


E. Belfort Bax. 
By G. B. Shaw. 





with advantage.”"— Westminster Review. ————_—__—— 
“‘ Everyone interested in the great and important 
question of the future of India will do well to study 
Mr, Connell’s work.’’—Morning Post. 
“Mr, Connell attacks that [the Public Works] 
system with vigour.””—Academy. 












on application. 


London: KrGan Pav1, TRENCH, and Co. Witirams and Noraarte, 


ROPOSED NATIONAL MONU- 





Street, Edinburgh. 


Fifth Edition, Sixth Thousand. 
ERBERT SPENCER’S 
PRINCIPLES. Fifth Edition, Sixth Thou- 

sand. Containing an Appendix. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
A detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had 


Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


d PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By John Westlake,. 
FIRST Q.c. 
ConTEMPORARY Live AND THOUGHTIN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. New Testament Criticism—" Werss’s LIFE: 
or Curist.”” By Archdeacon Farrar. 
II. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
III. Genrrat LITERATURE. 


14 Henrietta Street, 













_ MENT to VICTOR EMANUEL, Two of the 
Designs.—See the BUILDER of this week (price 4d ; 
by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s). Also View 
of Interior of Blakeney Church, Norfolk ; Sculptured 
Tomb at Djélbasbi, Asia Minor; Mediwval Details, 
Haddon and York; also Articles and Reports on 
Med'seval Water Supply of London—The Competiti 
Drawings at the Institute of Architects—Arrange- 
ment of Houses in Flats—Royal Academy Lect res— 


NOTI 
Op 





and his fallacies 
Warrington Guardian. 


CE.—Now ready, price 1s. 
(ARTHUR) EXPOSURE 
of the PRETENSIONS of 
as set forth in his book, ‘* Progress and Poverty.” 
“‘And so on through the entire pamphlet, Mr. 
George is tracked by a thoroughly skilled antagonist, 
laid bare without mercy.”— 


London: ErrringHam W11son, Royal Exchange. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludg ite Hill, E.C. 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE, 





























Mr. J. Poynter, R.A., on Sculpture—Mr. G. 
Aitchison on Coloured Glass, &c.—46 Catherine Street, PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. eo 
and all Newsmen. By Miss THACKERAY. Lord HOUGHTON. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- | Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to gruw; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 


28 


all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and 11s. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 555 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. . 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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MUDIL’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





*,* Fresh Copies of all Works of General Interest are added to Mudie’s Select Library from day to day as the Demand 
increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED ; 
OR, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, FOR A WEEKLY DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ANY PART OF LONDON. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND READING-ROOMS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





A REVISED CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS, 


Withdrawn from the Library for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


"281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





PETER WILKINS, the LIFE and 
+ ADVENTURES of. Reprinted from the First 
Edition in full, with Fac-similes of the Plates. 
Edited by — ButLEN, Esq. 2 vols, 12mo, 10s 6d. 
REEVEs and Turner, 196 Strand. 





SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe).— Complete 
Works in Verse and Prose, with Notes, &c., by 
Harry Buxron Forman, Ksq , and Fac-similes of 
Handwriting, Portraits, ani other Plates. 8 vols. 
8vo, £5. The only complete Edition. 


— P. B. do., the Poetical Works, 
including the Notes of Mrs. Shelley, and those 
of H. B. Furman. With Portraits, &., 4 vols., 50s 


— P. B. — The Poetical Works. 


Same size type, but no Notes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
handsomely bound in buckram, 163. 


KEATS (John).—Entire Works, Verse 
and Prose, the only Complete Edition, with extra 
matter never before published, copious Notes, &c., 
by Harry Buxton Furman, Esq. 4 vuls. 8vo, 
bound in buckram, and [Illustrated with 4 
Portraits and other Plates, £4 4s, 


— Poetical Works. Same size type, 
post 8vo, bound in buckram, 8s. 


REEvEs and TurveER, 196 Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready (New Series, No. 1), post free. 
DESCKIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
, SECOND-HAND BOOKS, worthy of the 
attention of Book Lovers and Book Buyers, com- 
posing 8 choice selecti of Mi-cell Works, 
with Classified App of Biography, Science, 
Theolcgy, Topography, and Voyages and Travels ; 
also, importaut Medical Works from the Library of 
Dr. Barclay, the Newarke, Leicester, and Ancient 
— from the Old Manor House, Kibworth Har- 
Leicester: Purchased, and are to be sold, by WM. 
Witners, at the sign of the Shakespere's Head, 

Loseby Lane, over against St. Martin’s Church. 





mn 





Now ready, 54th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
. LEDGE. Bya Lavy. The Original Authorised 
Edition brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
WATTS on ASTHMA and 


P= BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
. Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
aoen, ae Square, London, 
on: C. Mir i 
Vleet Sirost’ CHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 





DE LA RUE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








GENERAL GORDON’S RULE in the SOUDAN, Told in his own Words. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country. From Original Letters and Documents, Edited 
by George Birgsecx Hitt, D.C.L., Author of the “ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.0.B.,” &. 











Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.’”’ Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on WHIST. 
Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pole, 


F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


«@P Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


Mr. H. SCHUTZ WILSON’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES in HISTORY, LEGEND, and 
LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 7s 6d. 

** Something of the ardour which sustained him on many an Alpine track, and of the wariness he has 
learnt from pleasant peril, may be seen in the bright and diligent pages of Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, wherein he 
speaks thoughtfully and with honest care concerning the subjects chosen for his book.’’—Duaily Telegraph. 

‘* An agreeable and instructive book.” —Queen. 

“The writer brings to bear the critical powers of a littérateur and the experience of @ connoisseur of 

human nature.”—Whitehall Review. 








Price 7s 6d. 


MEMORIES of SEVENTY YEARS. By One of 


a Literary Family. Edited by Mrs. Herpert Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 
* A very interesting record of the private lives of well-known men and women, chiefly of literary fame, 
of the last two or three generations.” — Whitehall Review. 
here is scarcely a page in the volume which we could wish away.’’—Spectator. 
“Much of the book is naturally taken up with recollections of Mrs. Barbauld, but other characters of a 
past day come across the stage.”—Atheneum. 





Nearly ready. 


MUSIC and the PIANO. By Madame Jenny 
ViarD Louis. Translated from the French by Mrs. Warrineton SmytH. Price 7s 6d. 
It is written inthree parts. In the first, Madame Viard Louis shows that the art of music has, from age 
to age, followed the progress of the human ‘mind ; in the second, she takes the numerous composers for the 
— and indicates how the character of each is set forth in their respective books ; in the third part, Madame 
iard Louis treats of style, that is to say, the various methods of conveying the ideas of the masters by the 
execution of their compositions. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE in Our PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Sketched by Head Scholars of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, 
Rugby, Charterhouse. To which is added a Brief Notice of St. Paul’s and Merchant 
Taylors’ Schools, and Christ’s Hospital. With a Glossary of Some Words in common use 
in those Schools. Edited by Cuares Eyre Pascor. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s 6d. 


A New Edition. 


GENERAL GORDON in CHINA. The Story of 


“ the Ever Victorious Army.’’ By S. Mossman. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s 6d. 











Cloth elegant, price 3s 6d. 


SISTER CLARICE. An Old Maid’s Story. By 


Mrs. Hunter Hopeson, “a Soldier’s Daughter.” Crown 8vo. 
*** Sister Clarice’ has very strong recommendations, fit for any young girl to read, very pure from 
beginning to end.”— Whitehall Review. 
“ A graceful, pure, and picturesque story...... Should be widely read.”— Society. 
* * Sister Clarice’ is an admirable character, and nearly all her actions are admirable.”—Atheneum. 





The Book for Primrose Day. 


PRIMROSES: an Elegy on the Death of the 


Earl of Beaconsfield. In Four Cantos. With Coloured Cover, price 1s, 





Just ready. 


The SEVEN WORDS on the CROSS, and other 
HYMNS. By “8S. M.C.” With Two Full-page Illustrations. Printed in red and black, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in parchment covers, uniform with “ Music in 
Song,” price 3s 6d. 





Ready in a few days. 


SCIENCE in the NURSERY; or, Children’s 


Toys, and What they Teach. By T. W. Erte. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, price 23 6d. 
Nearly ready. 


ALICE’S WONDERLAND BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiled by E. Stantey Leatues and C. E. W. Hoxmes, from “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
and “Through the Looking-Glass,’’ by kind permission of the Author. Illustrated by 
“J. P.M.” Feap. 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


New Edition, enlarged. 


The NEW LAW of BANKRUPTCY. Containing 


the Bankruptcy Act 1883, with Introduction, Tables, Notes, and an Index; to which is 
added a Supplement containing the Orders, Forms, Fees, and List of the Official 
Receivers. By ARCHIBALD Bence-Jones, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 











GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s a London. 








AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3 
AMERICAN WAL 724 WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 i 
RICAN WALTH M WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
RICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. 
CAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


> 
mE 
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ate 
Sanctioned by the Committee of Councilon Education, 


POYNTER’S 
SOUTH-KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK, 





Now ready, in 4 parts, price 1s, each. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING. 


By 8. J. Cantiinar, F.R.Hist.S., Lecturer in the 
National Art Training School, South Kensington. 
The First Two Parts are specially adapted to those 
intending to enter the Second-Grade Examination 
of the Science and Art Department. The Third 
Part treats of Accidental Vanishing Points, and 
is an easy introduction to Higher Perspective 
comprised in the Fourth Part. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 
49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





VERE FOSTER’S 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER 
PAINTING. 


8 Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, 
and numerous Outline Drawings of Flowers, after 
Various Artists. With Full Instructions, In 4 
Parts 4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s, 





SIMPLE LESSONS in LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING. 


8 Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 
30 Vignettes, after Various Artists. With Full 
Instructions. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol. 
cloth extra, 33. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 
49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, in Three Vols. 
DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


By Mrs. Power O’DonoauvE, Author of * Ladies 
on Horseback,’’ &c. 


TO HAVE and TO HOLD. By 


Saran SrreppER, Author of ‘‘The Fate of a 
Year,” &c. 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John 


Kent SPENDER. 





ONLY YESTERDAY. By William 


MarsHALt, Author of ‘‘ Strange Ghapman,” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





8vo, price 123 6d.—Second Edition. 


EVELATION and MODERN 
THEOLOGY CONTRASTED; or, the 
Simplicity of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. 
By the Rev. ©. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. 


By the Same.—Third Edition, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES 
VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 
‘‘ By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
evidences which we have read for some years.”— 
Spectator. 


Also, by the Same.—Third Edition, crown 870, 63. 
HE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS; 
an Examination of the Internal Evidence for 
our Lord’s Divine Mission. 

“« The most complete example in our language of an 
exccedingly important method of argument, which no 
other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.”’—Literary Churchman. 


8v0, price 15s. 
ERMAN CULTURE aad 
CHRISTIANITY; their Controversy in the 
time 1770-188), By Josera GosTwIck. mel 
‘A laborious and able contribution to Christian 
defence.” —Spectator, 
London: F. Noraatz, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





MARIO.—See the TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for March. 1s. 


NAPOLEON the THIRDS 


MINISTERS.—See the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for March. 1s. 


LADY LINDSAY'S STORY, 
“QGRACIE.”—See the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for March. 1s, 


ZERO. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Author of “ Policy and Passion.” —See the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for March. 1s. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative 
of his Life. By his Son, ALARIC ALFRED WATTS. 


“A book which puts the reader in good humour 
both with its hero and its suthor may, without 
hesitation, be called a good book.and Mr. Watts’s life 
of his father does this. Alaric Watts was in constant 
communication with most of the interesting person- 
ages of his time in art and letters, and correspondence 
with them fills up the spaces very pleasantly. Some 
of the former, with Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth, are full of interest.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 2ts, 


The COURT of the TUILERIES. 


From the Restoration to the Flight of Louis 
Philippe. By CatHerIne CHARLOTTE, Lady Jack- 
son, Author of “‘ The Old Régime,” &, In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


“The two volumes are written in free and flowing 
style, and are the work of one who has seen much, 
read much, and forgotten nothing. They are full of 
the light, gossipy informition about persons and 
things which graver chroniclers would set aside as un- 
worthy the dignity of h‘story, and every chapter, 
= page, is eminently readable.”’—St, James’s 

azette. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


The OFFICIAL WRITINGS of 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, Sometime 
Governor of Bombay. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Professor FORREST, [Just ready. 


In 1 vol. demy, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


The ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES. 


Translated from the Greek into English, now for 
the first time in its original metres, with preface, 
explanatory notes, and stage directions suggesting 
how it might have been performed, By “H, B. L.’’ 
In 1 vol. demy, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





The TRANSVAAL and BECHWANALAND. 
Just published, price 3s 6d, 

DAY DAWN IN DARK PLACES. 
Wanderings and Work in Bechwanaland, South 
Africa. By the Rev. J. MACKENZIE. 

“The volume is intensely fascinating throughout, 

and is profusely illustrated. \Sieepeel Peak. 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
mdon, 





Sewed, price Sixpence, 


REGULATED VICE, 
In Relation to Morality. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
Professor at the University of Liége, &c. 





London: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





DEBRETT for 1884, comprising succinct description 
of Predecessors of Peers and interesting Historical 
Data. It is the only Volume that gives the Bio- 
graphies and Addresses of Companions of the various 
Orders, and of the Cullateral Branches of Peers and 
Baronets. 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE, 
Y BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and COM- 

PANIONAGE for 1884. Personally Revised by the 

Nobility. __Prices—Royal Kdition, 1 vol., gilt edges, 

31s 6d; Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 16s each. 
London: DEAN and Son, 160A Fleet Strect, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6d ; post free, 9d. 
O ; and CO’S PRESS 
e MANUAL for 1884, containing particulars of 
all Newspapers, Magazines, Periodicals, &., published 
in the United Kingdom, corrected up to latest date. 
General Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C, 





Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD anv SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 


1884. No. DCCCXXI. Price 2s 6d. 





ConTENTS. 

A Lapy’s Ripe across Spanish Honpvuras,—Part | THe EarTuiy PARapise. 
BourGonxer.—Part I. 
Lorp WoLsELEy’s “ Men.” 
To aN ANGLING Frienp, By J. P. M. 
THE SLAUGHTER IN THE SOUDAN. 
To THE LorDS aND ComMMoNS IN 

ASSEMBLED. 


Tue Lire or Lorp Lytron. 

THE BaBy’s GRaNDMOTHER.—Part VI. 

SALMO-HUCHO FISHING IN BavaRIA. 

A VENDETTA. PaRLIAMENT 
PROPOSED MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE _ ELIOT, 
AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ConTENTs :—Worldliness and Other-Worldliness, The Poet Young—German Wit, Heinrich 
Heine—Evangelical Teaching, Dr. Camming—The Influence of Rationalism, Lecky’s History 
—Natural History of German Life, Riehl—Three Months in Weimar—Address to Working 
Men, by Felix Holt—Leaves from a Note-book, being Notes on Authorship, Judgments on 
Authors, Story-telling, Historic Imagination, Value in Originality, To the Prosaic all Things 
are Prosaic, “ Dear Religious Love,” We make our own Precedents, Birth of Tolerance, Felix 
qui non potuit, Divine Grace a Real Emanation, “A Fine Excess,” Feeling is Energy. 


*,* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, contains all the 
Contributions to Periodical Literature that the Author was willing to have 
republished. It also includes some short Essays and Pages from her Note- 
book, which have not hitherto been printed. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gorvon Cummne, Author 


of “ Fire Fountains,” “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ At Home in Fiji,” &c. Illustrated 

with Eight Engravings, 8vo, 16s, 

“Miss Cumming possesses a rare facility for investing sketches of travels with interest, and it is enough 
to say of her latest contribution to descriptive literature, that is is worthy of her reputation.’’—lobe. 

“* This pleasant book...... We put down the book hoping that this abrupt end may augur the speedy ap- 
pearance of another volume as amusing and instructive as ‘Granite Crags.’ The photo-engravings are not 
the least attractive part of the book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* As fascinating as any of her former works.’’— Whitehall Review. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED._SEVENTH EDITION. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Lavrence Onrpnanr. Illustrated. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which everybody will greedily read and greatly admire. It 
is the outcome of singular originality and independence......It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary novels.”—Athenzum, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristorHer Davies, Author of “‘ The ‘Swan’ 
and her Crew.” Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Plates, Post 8vo, 14s, 

“A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitants, human and other, from the 
pen of Mr. Davies. The author describes his yachting adventures with such piquancy and verve that we find 
ourselves mentally resolving to devote our next autumn holidays to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the 
Alps.” —Westminster Review. 

“* His book is full of pleasant reading, even for those to whom nature has denied all love for fishing and 
amateur yachting...... It will be welcomed everywhere by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy 
topics. We recommend it unreservedly, but had almost forgotten to say that it is adorned with twelve 
admirable illustrations.’’—Spectator. 

‘* He has produced a book which will please all lovers of singular scenery, all boating men, all naturalists, 


all who look on nature with a poetic eye.’’—Academy. 


This day is published. 
VOLUME II., COMPLETING the WORK. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. A 
Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communities. By James Lornimzr, LL,D., Advocate, 
Regius Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinbargh, 
Member of the Institute of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Juris- 
prudence of Madrid, &. 8vo, 20s. 

Vol. I., 8vo, price 16s, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 


This day is published. 
LEIBNIZ. By Joun Tuxzopore Merz. With Portrait, 
The other Volumes of the Series are:—DESCARTES, by Prof. Manarry; BUTLER, by the Rev. W. L. 


crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
Co.tins, M.A.; BERKELEY, by Prof. Fraser; FICHTE, by Prof, Apamson ; KANT, by Prof. WaLLAace ; 
HAMILTON, by Prof. Veitch ; HEGEL, by Prof. Epwarp Carrp. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
MEMORIALS OF JOHN FLINT SOUTH, 


Twice President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital (1841-63). 


Collected by the Rev. CHARLES LETT FELTOE, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 





THE CUP: and 


THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Porer Laureate. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. % 


x.) 
ee 





[HE LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON | SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. An Article by J. Comyris Carr, 


MAURICE. Chiefly told in his Own Le'ters.. Edited by his Son, 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 
[ Ready, March 18th. 


THE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, Poet 


Laureate. A New Collected Edition, Corrected throughout by the 
Author. With a New Portrait. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


FREDERICK MAURICE, 


A NEW NOVEL by GEORGE FLEMING. 


VESTIGIA. A Novel. By George 


FieminG, Author of ‘‘A Nile Novcl,” “ Mirage,’ ‘ The Head of Meduza,” 
&e. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12:. 

“** Vest'gia’ is a novel worth rending......All readers of ‘A Nile Novel’ 
will easily understand ; the descriptions of scenery are charming, aud the 
“local colour’ is on the whole well preserved.’’—Pall Mull Gazette. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVEL. 


SAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and Long 


Before, together with Ni tes on the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three 
cther Islands in the Pacific. By Georer Turner, LL.D, of the London 
Missionary Society. With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, F.R.S. With Maps, 
Crown 8yo, 93. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION.—The 


GTATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, for the 
Year 1884. Edited by J.Scorr Kettie. (Revised after Official Returns.) 
Crown 8vo, 10s 61. 


** Altogether, Mr. Keltie may be congratulated on having produced a 
volume which the statesman or student of politics may study without 
fear of being misled, and the very evident zeal and industry which he has 
lavished in compassing the result entitles him to something more than a 
word of common praise.” —Times, 


E POETRY of MODERN GREECE. 


Specimens and Extracts. Translated by FLorence McPuerson. Feap. 
8vo. [Newt week, 


T 


NOW READY, with INTRODUCTORY ESSAY by JOHN MORLEY: 
ed 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the Collect 


Works of (Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 


Novels). Globe 8vo, 53 each volume. 
1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Exay by Joun Moriry.—2. 
ESSAYS.—3. POKMS.—4. ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE 


MEN.—5. CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE.—6. LETTERS: 
and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 


“Their great merits are careful editing and beautiful finish.”’—British Quarterly 


Review. 
‘TENN YSON’S “IN MEMORIAM:” 
A Study. By Joun F. Genvune, 


Purpose and its Structure. 
8vo, 53, 


its 


Crown 


Mr. LEWIS CARROLL’S NEW BOOK. 


RHYME? AND REASON? By Lewis 


Carrexn, Author of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” &. With 65 
Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, and Nine by Henry Holiday. Crown 
8vo, 73. 


THE STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRO- 


DUCTION to. ¥ James Drummonp, LL.D., Professor of Theology in 
Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo, 5s. . 


‘(HE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By Henry CatpERwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Additional Chapter on *‘ Animal Intélligence,”’ 8vo, 12s, 


“Contains a suggestion of a principle which may prove to be capable 
of explaining much that is at present obscure in the relations between 
the mind and the body.”—Scotsman. 


DEAS : * Buch-le-Grand ” of the Reise- 
bilder of Heinrich Heine, 1826. A Translation by I.B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
To MEET the REQUIREMENTS of the NEW CODE. 


THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. A 


New Series of Reading Books for Standards I.to VI. Edited by A. F. 
MurIsON, sometime English Master in the Aberdeen Grammar Schocl. 


PRIMER. ...... 48 pp. ..... 8d.] STANDARDIIL... 178 pp 1s 0d. 
PRIMER II. ...... 48 pp. 38d.| SCANDARD IV... 182 pp 1s Od. 
STANDARD I.... QO2pp. ...... STANDARD V.... 216 pp 13 3d. 
STANDARDII.... 124 pp. . 9d.| STANDARD VI... 228 pp. Is 6d. 





with Engravirgs after important Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 








WILLIAM MORRIS. A Poem by Mr. William Morris, 
Author of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise,” &c., appears in. The ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. a 








THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. : 


Lo RS. HARTLEY, with her CHILD as a YOUTHFUL 
BACCHANAL.” Engraved by O. Lacour from the Picture by Sir 
na Reynolds in the possession of Earl Northbrook. (Frontis. 
pieoe 


2. M EETING in WINTER. A Poem. By Wittiam Morris, 





3. a JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Illustrations : Crossing the Brook, Engraved by Charles de Kellenbach—- 
The Hon. Miss Frances Harris, with a Dog, Engraved by E: Gascoine— 
Margaret Georgiana, Countess Spencer, aud Georgiana Spencer, her Daughter, 
Engraved by O. Lacour—Felina, Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and her Child, Georgiana Dorothy, afterwards 
Countess of Carlisle, Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


4, sA* UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
(To be continued.) By the AurHor of “ Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
Illustrations by C. Naprer Hemy: The Cornish Coast, from Ynys Head to 
Beast Point, Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Poltesco, Engraved by E. Gascoine— 
Cadgwith Cove, Engraved“hy Balecz Istvan—The Devil's Frying-Pan, near 
Cadgwith, engraved by W.. M. R. Quick—The Fisherman’s Daughter, En- 
graved by Balecz Istvan—Steam Seine Boats Going Out, Engraved by E. 
Schladitz—Hauling in the Boats, Evening, Engraved by R. Paterson. 


HAKSPEARE in the MIDDLE TEMPLE. By Rev. 
_. ALFRED AINGER. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murray: Frieze of Carved. Woodwork in the 
Middle Temple Hall, Engraved by E. Gascoine—Entrance to the Middle 
Temple Hall, Engraved by W. and J. R. Cheshire—The Middle Temple Hall 
from Fountain Court, Engraved by O. Jahyer—Middle Temple Lane, En- 
graved by W. and J. R. Cheshire—Gateway into Serjeants’ Inn, Engraved by 
J. A. Quartley—The Porch of the Temple Church, Engraved by E. Stankowski 
—In King’s Bench Walk, Engraved by J. A. Quartley—Interior of the Middle 
Temple Hall, Engraved by E. Gascoine, 


6. so (Conclusion.) By WALTER Besant. 


ae 


7. i“ BLES from ®SOP.—The KID and the WOLF. 
a P scree by eae See. ag 
i ustra : ’ : — icati 
Engraved by J. ee ALDECOTT e Fable—The Application, 
8. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


continued.) By CHarRLoTTe M. YonrGE. 
RNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c.—Ornamental Frieze 
designed by Hans Sebald Beham (1500-1550)—Initial Letter, German School 
(1518)—Ornamental Frieze, designed by Heywood Sumner—lInitial Letter, 
designed by Louis Matthes—Ornamental Frieze, designed by Heywood Sumner 
—Initial Letter, French School (1552). 


Single Numbers, 6d, by post, 8d; yearly, 7s 6d. 


T['HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, a TEXT- 


BOOK of. By ALFRED DanteELt, M.A., Lecturer on Physics in'the School 
of Medicine, Edinburgh. Medium 8vo. With Illustrations, 21s, 


The BURNETT LECTURES. 
ON LIGHT. On the 


Chaps. 12-14. (To be 





First Course. 


NATURE of LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdeen, November, 1853, by 
GxorGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A, F.R.S., &., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vuy, 23 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 293, for MARCH. Price Is. 


CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
JAMES HOPE-SCOTT. By Sir Francis H. Doyle. 
NEW EDITION OF KEATS. 
A SOCIAL STUDY OF OUR OLDEST COLONY. 
A RENEGADE. Chaps. 1-2. 
HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING WOMEN. 
THE WIZARD’S SON. By Mrs. O.iphant. 
SLAVERY IN THE RED SEA, 
. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 





Chaps. 49-51. (Conclusion.) 
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and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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